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Meetings of Societies. 


AfraLadwiaN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Mass. Institute of Tech 
wlogy; Wednesday, Feb. 11. 

Bay STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Weloesday, Jan. 21; Annual Meeting. 
Old State House; Tuesday, Jan. 18. 

BosTON ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. No. 6 Hamilton Place. 
Welnesday, Jan. 21; H. Langford Warren, ‘The Italian Renais- 
tcc.” Illustrated 


United States Hotel; 


BosTosIaN SOCIETY. 


Boston CAMERA , CLUB 50 Bromfield Street. Monday, 
Feb. 3 
hosroy SocteTY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. American House; 


Weinesday, Jan. 21. Lawrence Bradford, “Navigation on the 
Upper Missouri.’ . 


Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natura! History 


Belding, Boyiston street; Wednesday, Jan. 21. 


Boston ScienTIFIC SocteTY. No. 419 Washington street, 


Teeslay, Jan. 27. Dr. Frank Perrin, “The ,Development of the 
Teeth.” Tiustrated. 

MassaCHUseTTS HISTORICAL SocrETY. 30 Tremont street. 
Tharsday, Feb. 5. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 
fall, Tremont street. "Saturday Jan. 17; William C. Strong, 
“trergreen Trees”; Jan. 24, John N. May, “Roses.” 

Stw EXGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Somerset street; Wednesday, Feb. 4. 

NEW ENGLAND METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 


e Technology : 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. Parker Memorial Build- 


Ry; Sunday Jan. 18, 12:15 p. m. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. Mass. Institute of Technology; Thursday, 
te. 2. 


Ministers’ Meetings Next Week. 


Barris? MixisTeRs’ MEETING. Tremont Temple Building; 


Yen iay, 10.15, a. m. 
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TO-DAY. 


Mr. Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights Association, 
sends us a very interesting report made to the Washing- 
ton authorities last April by Gen. Armstrong, Indian 
Inspector, by which it appears that full warning was 
given of the dissatisfaction among the Sioux and the 
causes clearly pointed out. In the letter to Dr. Hale en- 
closing this report, Mr. Welsh quotes another experienced 
Indian official, who says: “If proper civilians cannot be 
appointed to the agencies, [ would by all means urge the 
detailing of army officers; in this way, we can at least 
get rid of the present horde of political and dishonest 
incumbents.” Gen. Armstrong’s report is printed on the 
third page. Meantime the prudent action of Gen. Miles 
seems to have brought about the desired result in the 
surrender of the hostile Indians, which is now in progress. 

This, it is hoped, may be the end of the present dis- 
turbance. It remains to profit by the lesson of this un- 
fortunate episode, while indulging in congratalation that 
its results have been no worse. The Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation has promptly spoken, calling for a radical reform 
in the management of Indian affairs and demanding a 
service wholly free from the interferences of partisan 
politics which shali continue its policy and carry out its 
educational work undisturbed by changing administra- 
tions.” Professor James B. Thayer goes even more 
nearly to the root of the matter; and, while decliring 
that the present trouble is ‘‘butthe natural fruit of the 
blundering mismanagement and corruption which always 
bave been and always will be inevitable in undertaking to 
govern the Indjans without low by a set of politicians at 
Washington,” holds that the trae and only permanent 
remedy is that these people shall be ‘incorporated into 
our political system, made amenable, like other people, to 
the ordinary laws of the land, and protected, like all 
others, by those laws.” 


The retirement of Mr. Henry H. Edes from the office 
of Secretary of the Unitarian Club, a position which he 
has filled from the date of the organization, a period of 
nine years, was the occasion of very complimentary 
action by the Club at its annual meeting on Wednesday. 
The eulogy of the retiring Secretary by President 
Lyman, and the resolution adopted by the Club, recog- 
nize the value of services which have been as efficient as 
they have been untiring in establishing and assuring the 
progress of this organization. Mr. Edes’s successor is 
Mr. William Howell Reed. 

The measure reported to the House of Representatives 
at Washington for the regulation of immigration is 
perhaps as effective as can be expected for a beginning, 
although it is by no means perfect or entirely equitable. 
What it proposes to accomplish is the absolute prohibi- 
tion of the landing of convicts, lunatics, idiots and 
paupers, or persons likely to become paupers or to 
practice polygamy. The last named provision supplies a 
lack in the present law of authority to keep out the 
recruits of the Mormon emissaries abroad. ‘*Assisted” 


them—are to be required to prove that they do not come 
within the prohibited classes; and anyone who comes 
in response to an advertisement in foreign papers is to be 
refused landing. One of the faults of the very faulty 
Alien Contract Labor law is remedied by excepting from 
its operation clergymen and persons in recognized pro- 
fessions. With some considerable amendment, this bill 
may answer the purpose until a better law can be framed. 





Captain Joseph B. Thomas, whose death occurred 
on Tuesday in Charlestown, had a career which not only 
combined romance and adventure and great commercia! 





MEMoDIst Mistsrers’ MEETING. Wesleyan Hall; Monday, 
) a. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL TRINITARIAN MINISTERS’ MEETING. Con- 


| Piional Building, Pilgrim Hall; Monday, 10 a. m. 


EPSCOPAL MINISTERS’ MEETING. 5 Hamilton Place; Monday, 
& nm. 
CoscReca tion aL UNTTARIAN MINISTERS’ MeeTixa. Unitarian 
% Beacon street; Monday, 11, 4. m- 
HWERSALisr MinIsTeRS’ MEETIXe. Balloa Hall, 90 West 
+ Monday, 10:30 a. m. 


|tury now closing. Beginning active life as a sea-faring 
man, he was master of a ship in the days when the United 
| States led the world on the seas. When the rush to the 
gold fields of California set in, he established himself at 
San Francisco in business, became an active member of 
the second ‘‘vigilance committee,” later founded the Bank 
| of California, and, when the epidemic of secession broke 


emigrants—persons whose passage has been paid for | 


| success, but which has been closely united with the pro- 
gress of the country during the greater part of the cen- | 
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out, he joined his efforts with those of Starr King to keep 
the State loyal to the Union. It is thirty years since his 
return to Boston, where he took up his residence on the 
spot on which his grandfather fought in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Aside from this notable success as a mer- 
chant and his prominence in works of charity and pubite 
spirit, the life of Captain Thomas was well-rounded and 
full to an exceptional degree. 


Out of Mr. Edward Bellamy’s imaginative romance 
there has grown a cult, and, as inevitable in these days, 
for the propagation of the cult there is to be an organ. 
The New Nation is to be its title, it is to be published 
weekly and, as is learned from the prospectus, is to advo- 
cate civil service reform in a more radical form than it 
has been commonly urged heretofore; the immediate 
nationalization of telegraph, telephone and express 
services, of the railroad system, and of the coal mines of 
the country; the assumption by municipalities of all pub- 
lic services now performed by corporations; and the 
equalization of educational opportunities as between rich 
and poor. Mr. Mason A. Green, who is to be associated 
with Mr. Bellamy in the conduct of the paper, is a trained 
and sccomplished journalist, and is doubtless competent 
—if anyone can be—to direct the movement of the stu- 
pendous reform, or revolution, set forth in this pro- 
gramme. 





Mrs. Cleveland, itis reported, has been offered and 
has refused a considerable sum of money for a magazine 
article giving her ‘‘personal reminiscences” of the White 
House. It probably required little self-denial onthe 
part of Mrs. Cleveland—supposing the report to be trae— 
to decline an offer whose acceptance would involve a 
service so repugnant to ideas of social propriety; but, 
for all that, she none the less deserves the thanks of 
the public for her action in discountenancing the 
tendency to personality in literature which is one of the 
bad tendencies of the day. 


Among the pitiful romances of wrong-doing, the vol- 
untary return of the aged and broked George M. Barthol- 
omew from his refuge in Canada to accept the punish- 
ment due him under the laws of Connecticut marks the 
ending of one of the most striking. Six years ago, Mr. 
Bartholomew, then President of the Charter Oak Life In- 
surance Company, was discovered to have misused a million 
dollars of the company’s money. Thatis to say, he had 
involved the company to that amount for money which 
he had taken and used for his own purposes. Te had not 
spent this vast sum’ upon himself, but had sunk it in 
| large enterprises which he was supporting. It was all 
| gone, and he, a defaulter, fled to Canada to escape arrest. 
| Six years of exile have been all that he could endure; 
and Monday night he slipped back to the city of which he 
|was once a prominent and highly respected citizen, 
| quietly pleaded guilty at an early session of the court, 
fou accepted imprisonment as an alternative toa longer 





continuation of freedom as a fugitive. 





It is a curious circumstance that the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in a matter concerning the taking of that 
insignificant fish known as the menhaden, is likely to 
furnish @ precedent inthe case which is now agitating 
| the diplomats of Great Britain and the United States, 
| with occasional threatenings of war, in relation to our 
|rights in Behring Sea. Argument is now proceeding 
| before the Supreme Court at Washington upon the con- 
| stitutionality of the statute which makes the waters of 
| Buzzard’s Bay an inland sea, and the broad questions of 
| the ‘‘three-mile limit,” of ‘headlands” and of “mare 
clausum” are all concerned in this matter of jurisdiction 
of our state over the menhaden fishers in that bay. 


| 





To Baron Haussmann, whose death was announced by 
| cable early in the week, the world owes the Paris of 
to-day. Just as we owe the Washington of to-day to 
‘*Boss” Shepard, as ‘‘Boss” Tweed at one time imagined 
| the people of New York would owe to him and his asso- 
| ciates a new and glorified city, and as we in Boston may 
‘sometime have a similar debt of qualified gratitude placed 
upon us. 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
siaialine 

This subject is not discussed so much in these days | 
asit was a generation ago, and there are many readers | 
of these lines who do not recall the days when there was 
not a single article iu Tax Commonweatta which had | 
pot some reference to it. We live in happier times | 
than our fathers, and the work done by Tue ComMon- | 
WEALTH and other agencies of anew civilization has | 
left us with one problem the less to settle. Mr. Taft | 
of Humboldt, Iowa, one of the old anti-slavery heroes, 
himself the intimate friend ard coadjutor of John Brown, 
told me a story whichI think very pathetic. 





Some | 
years ago, one of his sons, a fine boy, eager and intelli- 
gent in his studies, looked up from his book as they sat | 
together in the evening, and said, ‘‘Father, it says | 
‘slave’; what is a slave?” To Mr. Taft, who had fought | 
through the battle, it was one more leaf in a laurel | 
wreath that one of his own children should have come to | 


reading age, and, in the completeness of the victory, 


should not have known what the battle was for. 
| fewest words, these changes are the concentration of 
up some of the earlier aspects of the | 


The now of Defoe’s ‘Colonel 
Jack” brings 
slavery question, in a light which will be quite new to 
most readers of the present generation. It isa very 
curious thing that Defoe, who was certainly a con- 
scientious man, and who represented particularly the 
enlightened religious conscience of his time, should have 
chosen forhis great hero, Robinson Crusoe, a slave- 
trader, who was personally engagedin the conduct of a 
slave voyage when he was shipwrecked on his island at 
the mouth of the Orinoco River. ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” is 
intended as a religious book, and has indeed a distinct 
religious tendency. But it is never intimated, from the 
beginning to the end, that there was anything wrong in 
the business of going to Africa for slaves. Robinson 
repents of other things, but neverof this; nor does 
Defoe ever intimate in any fashion that he wasin the 
wrong. It is nowhere suggested that the shipwreck 
was ‘‘a judgment” on the cruelty of those who planned 
the voyage. It is nowhere suggested that the white race 
had not the right to enslave the people on the Guinea 
coast and carry them to Brazil. This was what Robinson 
Crusoe was proposing to do when he set foot in the 
vessel in which he was to sail on his eventful voyage. 

It would be quite worth the while of some enterpris- 
irg critic to ask why Defoe chose to follow ap this 
study by a second novel in which the hero isa white 
slave. Having done with the slave-trader, he repre- 
sents one of those unfortunate fellows who were shipped 
when drunk, from England to Virginia, and had to serve 
for many years before they could earn their freedom. 
Colonel Jack is carried to Virginia in this way. He is 
sold virtually as a slave to a master who has a plantation 
on the north side of the Potomac River. I may say, in 
passing, that Co}. °:i Jack must have worked somewhere 
in the present District of Columbia or in that neighbor- 
hood. 

The young English fellow, in the story, interests 
himself in the condition of the negroes around him, and 
in this connection Defoe introduces his whole theory of 

slavery and of the true duty of the master who found 
himself with a body of negroes around him. The master 
with whom he deals is a humane fellow, who say square- 
ly: “I desire nothing on this side heaven more than to 
have all my negroes serve me from principles of grati- 
tude for my kindness to them. I abhor to be feared 
like a lion, like a tyrant. Itis a violence upon nature 
every way, and is the most disagreeable thing in the 
world to a generous mind.” And again: ‘The cruelties 
used on the bodies of those poor.slaves is my aversion. 
It fils my very sou! with horror. I believe if I should 
come by while they were using those cruelties on the 
poor creatures, I should either sink down at the sight of 
it, or fly into a rage and kill the fellow who did it, though 
it is done with my own authority. 

At the end of the long discussion between the master 
and his overseer in which these humane sentiments are 
expressed, Colonel Jack is permitted to have his own way 
ou the plantation. ‘I promise I wil! fully make you 
amends for it. I long to have these cruelties out of use 
in my plantation especially. As for others, let them do 
as they will.” Girt with this authority, Colonel Jack 
carries on the plantation fully to his master’s satisfaction. 
Before a year had expired, whipping was almost entirely 
unknown. There were a few boys who at first did not 
understand what good usage meant, but it is implied that 
they would live long enough to know the difference. 

All this discussion is the more interesting because 
Defoe had a son in the state of North Carolina at the 
very time with which this novel deals. It has even been 
supposed that Defoe visited him, but of this the bio- 

graphers have no real knowledge. There certainly is, 
however, a very curious acquaintance with the detail of 


republication just 


! 
| plantation life in this country, which would show either ,do no farming—milk, strawberries, tomatoes, 
‘that he was in Carolina or Virginia, or that he and, says Dr. Loring, “there are many othe 


received quite a full correspondence from his son. 


| It is, certainly, an interesting thing that by far the best New England farmer to accept the situation, 
~ | study we have of plantation life in Virginia at the be- prove his business by occupying lands 

‘ginning of the last century should be this bit of very | it. And this is al) there is in the aband 
* | careful realistic romance by the first romance writer of | in New England.” 


any time. 
Why the book has been so much neglected by Ameri- 
can critics, it is hard to tell. I do not remember that the | 
anti-slavery writers ever condescended to quote it. Bat, | 
indeed, they did not often condescend to quote anything. 
They acted ‘‘from native impulse, elemental force,” and | 
did not pretend to strengthen their case by any authori- | 
ties. They thought it strong enough, as indeed it proved | 
to be; and it was all one to them whether Defoe or any- 
body else said one thing or another. The republication | 
of this book at this time is more likely to attract atten- | 
tion than if it had been brought out in the midst of the 
controversy which preceded the civil war. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


THE FUTURE OF NEW ENGLAND. 


A very fruitful subject of speculation is what we 
shall find to take the place of the New England in which 
we have grown up, when the changes now going on shall 
have finished their work. Stated broadly and in the 


people in our cities and the depopulation of the agricul- 
tural districts. Is it to be expected that the present 
inflnences will continue their operation until farming as 
an occupation—except in the form of market-gardening— 
is extinguished, and we live as an urban people, drawing 
our subsistence a thousand miles by rail? Or, wi'l there 
be a reaction, in which the surplas population of our 
cities, when they become over-crowded, will flow out 
over the farming lands and establish a new race of 
agriculturists? 

It is interesting to note what several distinguished 
gentlemen, who have given thought to this matter, haye 
to say on the subject in the current number of the New 
England Magazine. And it is none the less interesting 
for the reason that these gentlemen do not agree as to 
what we are coming to, but offer us a widely varying 
choice of a probable future. The inspiration of the 
discussion is the official reports of ‘“‘abandoned farms,” 
made under authority of some of the New England 
States, which comes to supplement the observation of 
private persons. These reports certify a condition of 
things which is nowhere more noticeable than among 
what are know as the hill towns of Massachusetts, and 
wiich the Hon. John D. Long pictures in his description 
of the once thriving villages, now having only ‘‘a dimin- 
ishing number of iepresentatives left, except when some 
millionnaire jauntily comes back, after a half-century’s 
absence, fora few summer weeks, and starts a fancy 
stock-farm, or tosses a public library to the old Common 
where he used to play ball or drive home his father’s 
cows. Many an outlying rural mansion,” Mr. Long goes 
on to say, ‘‘almost aristocratic in its day with its white 
paint and green blinds, with hollyhocks in the yard, and 
mahogany and dainty china in the interior, is now in a 
dilapidated old age, crushed under a mortgage, or bought 
for a song by some wanderer from foreign shores.” 

What is Mr. Long’s idea as to the outcome of tiie ten- 
dency whose present effect he so graphically describes? 
It is that out of this period of transition will come a 
reaction, whose beginning he already sees, which will 
turn the population of our towns back to the farming 
country, and a people, largely of foreign uationality, will 
‘“‘go through the experience which made our ancestors 
self-supporting farmers.” Among these farmers of the 
new generation—or importation—Mr. Long looks to see 
‘those who retire or turn to country life and expend upon 
it the surplus of their profits gained in commerce and 
agriculture.” 

But what Mr. Long freely admits, the Hon. George B. 
Loring seriously questions. ‘I am somewhat familiar 
with the farming towns of Massachusetts,” he writes, 
‘“‘and I can only say that I see no falling off either in 
numbers or the activity of those who own the land. It 
does not appear that any large number of farms has 
passed into the hands of foreigners, although I am aware 
that abandoted farms have been taken up and profitably 
managed by aliens who have set a good example to those 
who were born on the soil.” Dr. Loring’s views possi- 
bly may be affected by an influence which is suggested in 
his statement that ‘‘the fairs are managed, the committees 
filled by, and the officers of the societies are made up of 
Americans, who are by far the largest exhibitors.” His 
opinion, however, must not be judged by the county fair 
standard, as he fully recognizes the tendency whose re- 
ported effects he discredits. 

That is to say, Dr. Loring admits, and gives the cen- 
sus figures to prove, that the industry of farming in 
Massachusetts has turned rapidly from general agrical- 
ture to market-gardening. The articles which now 
count up vo the millions of agricultural products in Mass- 
achusetts are such as are cultivated in the neighborhood 








of cities and large towns for the tabics of the people who 


| Dike, who holds, in effect, that we do {not know 
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better stats T 

OnMent of fara er 

It may be questioned whether this is really al] a 

is in the abandonment of farmsin New Engiang. T 
taking it as Dr. Loring puts it, the Prospect oa o 
future is that of large and densely populateg citing T 
surrounded by market gardens, with the D pe 
agricultural districts occupied by villas ang SUnag pe 
residences. As he says, ‘‘New England may be, will be . 
the home of the manufacturer, the garden>r, the pleaser ’ Be 
seeker, and a cultivated society.” ee 


A more cautious, and therefore more scientific view 


of the situation is that taken by the Rev. Samoe . 






































eboagy wy 
about the causes operating to draw a proper Conclastg bh 
as to their result. ‘‘More real study is needed* le woo de 
writes. ‘‘We have a great many views taken if the wm 
country town and its problems. But this is not ebough, axe 
|for these may be so partialas to be misleading, Loong anu 
quite correct as faras they go. Many of the facts ig ee 
forth must be accepted as they are given; but it jeg box 
easy always to acquiesce in the conclusion reacky wc 
For one thing, the lack of an impartial observer tralag pe 
to scientific methods of study is feit. We soon bec we! 
aware of some partisan end in view on one or both sje i 
The reader is soon inade to feel that the tariff or gg 
other pet subject affects the judgrent and even meg 
of the writer; that real facts are made to tell a defecti» 
story. True study will help us out of this diffcalys Q 
And it may be said that the study is one whose interest ov 
increases as it is pursued. wi 
alt T 
SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE bec 
-——---— bio 
The boldness of the defence of the proposed shortes wen 
ing of the college course, which Professor Willig de, 
James makes in the Harvard Monthly for January, wy i 
command the immediate attention of all who are jote. tae 
ested in the higher education. Professor James dow C8 
not shirk the issue which is preseated by the opponents is 
of the proposed change ; indeed, he makes their criticism La 
the basis of his approval of the plan. os 
That is to say, while it has been objected thts as 
shortening of the college course by diminishing & “a 
requirements for the degree of A. B. would neces: ven 
lower the standard of that degree, Professor Jang an 
maintains that this is just what it is intended to effei- ke 
that the standard of the degree is now too high af art 
ought to be lowered. This is the first time thats of 
efiect, heretofore held to be incidental, has been raised 6° 
te the importance of a controlling purpose of the more ae 
ment, and the range of discussion of the subject wil = 
naturally take a somewhat different direction in eons . 
quence. the 
Professor James, in support of his position, argus a 
that the elevation of the standard for the conferring of a 
the degree of A. B. lessens the number of those who sed = 
it and consequently acts io restrict the influence of the at 
college upon the life of the people. This, he holds, we > 
cannot afford. Moreover, he maintains, the lowering of at 
the standacd of the degree, while tending to increase the ube 
namber of those seeking it, does not lower the standan i 
of education, the topics taught and the ways of teaching a 
remaining uncharged. - 
This, in some respects, is a novel view. At least, it te 
has not been affirmed so positively before. But it does ad 
not cover the whole grouad, even if after consideration be 
it may be held to be controlling in the matter. It may & ; 
asked, with pertinence, whether an increase in the nua a 
ber of young men working for a degree of a lower staot- wi 
ard is a sufficient compensation for a general reduction lt * 
the value of this degree when obtained. Mr. William C- af 
Collar, writing on this question in THe COMMON WEALTS me 
of November 1, 1890, has shown with great clearness te “ 
effect upon other iustitations for the higher education wi 
which must follow a lowering of the standard of te . 
degree at Harvard. . 
‘There are not, so far as I know,” wrote Mr. Collar, " 
‘what can properly be called graduate departments # 
organized schools for advanced study at the other New r 
England Colleges. There would therefore be, at thos 
institutions, no compensation in the way of a good nm " 
ber of the ablest men continuing their studies after . 
taking the degree of A. B., if the colleges were obliged, ’ 
from the action of Harvard, to cut down their course ¥ % 
three years. That, iu my judgmené, they would be om a 
|pelled todo. They would fully realize that it would bes t 
| degradation, but with some it would be a questioa of ‘ 
be or not to be; with others a question of the cootilr A 
ance of seeming prosperity maintained by sacrificing ° 
best part of their course, ora languishing life ¥ ' 
dwindiing classes and a reduced staff of instructor. j 
Mr. Collar proceeded to point out the effect ¥ 1 
this wovld produce upon secondary schools, which one 
the great part of their instructors from the 5 ;, 
colleges. This effect, he held, would be seea #* 
deterioration of the quality of the instruction ™ oer 
ee and in the standard of the education which@# 
ve. 
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4 THE sCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
i or ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND PURPOSES. 
schasetts Schoolmasters’ Club, thoagh young 
gre counted, is the largest and ‘most noted of the 
ae gpich it belongs—the class of teachers’ clubs as 
” from teachers’ associations or institutes. 
ring its members together socially, to culti- 








































; ae Tee an esprit de corps, to invite strong men 
Ot the ass of work to join in its conferences and 
Citheg, ion and, through the informal but stimulating 
presens of after-dinner talks, to serve the cause it holds 











4 thoagh the Schoolmasters’ Club is to-day, and has 

aoe social clab with the usual accompani- 
« of well-laid tables, flowers, music, after-dinner 
ory and the like, it began its career in a very different 
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Ee hed its birth in an intellectual movement that was 
i dee and earnest to enlist the active supportof large | 


| 
govers. |= Nay, 














the ideals of this movement were so | 
octing that even the ambitious spirits that framed them 





















none, from the obligations that grew outof them. Had 
omg - le been attained, there would have been estab- 
ach few ideas 





4 sttractive headquarters in Boston for the leading 
aabers of the State and New England, with the princi- 
pe eocationsl periodicals of the world at their com- 

» witha library rich in everything relating to the 
' a the philosophy, the methods and the present con- 
j of teaching in all countries, with rooms for private 
igi padlic meetings, with official publications of trans- 
in short, with all the means and appliance: for 
og the stady of education both as a science and 
ipat, thus ennobling the teachers’ profession and adding 


pos usefulness. 
Tee first meeting of which there is any record was 
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E November 10, 1877, at the rooms of the Boston 

fan Committee. The following gentlemen were pre- 
hortes eat: J.D. Philbrick, J. W. Dickinson,E. Hunt, A. G. Boy- 
Willian és, L. Danton, W. W. Waterman, F. W. Parker, 
rv, wil i Hom, 2B. F. Tweed, i Hh Deva, C. 
‘a fouy, B. Smith, L. A. Anderson, L. H. Buckingham, 
6 dow {B Stetson, D. W. Jones, C. G. Clark and W. E.Eaton. 
Onente jqostitution was adopted and a board of officers was 
iticism éei, with Hon. John D. Philbrick as President; the 

fmol founding a library was reported as inexpedient at 
that a ist time, since it required ‘‘considerable capital” and the 
a & “management of business in which, as individuals” 





teachers would “have only a nominal pecuniary Interest” ; 
arrangements were made with Mr. Willard Small for 
keeping on hand or ordering at short notice such stand- 
ard educational books as might be called for; schemes 


essary 
James 
effeci~ 
















































ay of work were set afoot, and thus the New Eugland Peda- 
raloed gogical Association was fairly launched without the re- 
more motest thought that the craft would be transformed into 
ct wil what It is to-day. 
eons The first problem it gave itself to solve—‘‘What does 
the child know at five years of age, and how has it ac- 
argues quired that knowledge?”—was proposed by Colonel Park- 
ing of #, then Superintendent of the Quincy Schools. The 
ho seak meords show that the Association tugged away at it, off 
of the td on, for ten meetings, or from January, 1877, until the 
lds, we momer vacation. Thenit was dropped without a hint 
ring of to the nature of the conclusions reached. Undoubtedly 
oe the the story, if fully told, would be one of a serious effort to 
andard fod certain simple, fundamental, and universally recog- 
aching tued facts in the condition of the young mind that should 
’ wrreas the natural ground work of its education—facts 
vast, it ttt should huld somewhat the same relation to a system 
; does of public instruction that the axioms and definitions of 
ration Boclid bear to his geometrical superstructure. 
nay be The average attendance at these ten meetings was 
ae taly thirteen. The membership was small to begin with, 
stand- tod onlya portion of it could be depended upon for 
tion ia teady work. But little pains was taken to increase it. 
an C. After vacation, the average attendance for the rest of the 
EALTS year fell off to eight. There wasa rising feeling that the 
gs the (iscussions were rather speculative and remote from 
cation what teachers were struggling to find out, and so it came 
of the shout that Mr. Buckingham’s quaint and possibly am- 
‘ignous motion of November 9, 1878, readily previled, 
“ollar, st “every other meeting ofthe Association be devoted 
ts of Wdiscussing the practical side to a question.” 
New Stil there was no gain in numbers or enthusiasm. 
those Theaverage attendance at the fifteen meetings of the 
nod- weond year was only nine. 
after Thethird year signs of growth appear. Twenty to 
liged, m ‘thirty are frequently present at the conferences, which 
rse then were held, by the courtesy of Wm. Ware & Co., at 
po their rooms, 49 Franklin street. Public meetings were 
of to Wpolnted at Wesleyan Hall on Bromfield street, to be 








Gxontinned, however, the following year because of 
“te dificulty of securing members to lead the discus- 
fu.” The fifth year a room in the Wesleyan Hall build- 
kg is hired for the private meetings, while Dr. G. Stanley 
is engaged for a series of public lectures on Training 
SEye, Training the Memory, Training the Attention, 
4 alld topics. 
__ Novewiber 18, 1882, the Association abandoned its 
Mey of holding fortnightly meetings devoted exclasive 
#0 essays and discussions, voted to meet but four times 
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& year, and arranged for a dinner to celebrate the change. 
December 11, 1882, the last meeting ot the New England 
Pedagogical Association was held at the Parker House. 
The cumbrous name was dropped, but the society lived | 
on. Thereafter it was to be known by the simpler title 
of ‘“‘The Schoolmasters’ Club.” Fifteen members, five 
of whom were present at the first meeting five years be- 
fore, sat at the table and debated, more cheerily, we may | 
suppose, than under the colder surroundings of the usual | 
office conclaves, the often mooted question of ‘To be or | 
notto be.” From that time the ice began to thaw all 
round; members were drawn still more closely together, 
and breathed more freely from the lightening of their | 
self-imposed burdens; teachers outside were attracted to | 
membership, friendly hands were stretched out to 
helpers from other lines of activity, the aid of the press 
was regularly welcomed, and there began that steady 
growth in numbers, interest, publicity, influence, and 
fame that has continued to the present time. 

For this growth the Club is largely indebted to the men | 
of the Pedagogical Society. Five years of face-to-face 
discussion and scheming had revealed to them the subtle 
means of success, and made them the vanguard for the 
larger and more popular society, to be carried forward, 
indeed, on the same old lines, but with less pretence of 
purpose and less effort for the exhaustive or the unat- 
tamable. 

The successive presidents of the Pedagogical Society 
were J. D. Philbrick,E. P. Seaver,Larkin Dunton, D. B. Ha- 
gar,and B. F. Tweed,all of whom, except Mr. Philbrick who 
has gone to his rest, are active and valued members of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club to-day. Among the subjects con- 
sidered by the old society were the following :—The end 
of echool work—to what extent knowledge and to 
what extent discipline; the ground in mathematics to be 
covered in the primary and grammar grades; state super- 
vision of schools; health and education; elocution as 
related to reading; tenure of office for teachers; free 
text-book legislation; George Combe; Comenius; the 
Jesuits as teachers; education in England; the high 
schools of earlier origin than the grades below; recent 
school legislation ; and so on. 

Since 1882, the Schoolmasters’ Club has held meetings 
four times a year at the Quincy House, Parker’s, Young’s, 
and, since 1886, at the Brunswick. The average atten- 
dance, including guests, for these eight years has been 
successively as follows: 38, 40, 45, 74, 83, 84, 87, and 108. 
The limit of membersh‘p has been extended to 100, next 
to 125, then to 150, and to-day stands at 175, with a long 
waiting list knocking for admission. 

The presidents during these prosperous years have 
been L. H. Buckingham, Warren E. Eaton, ‘Dr. William 
T. Harris, Daniel B. Hagar, James ¥. Blackinton, Albert 
G. Boyden, and Frank A. Hill. 

The president, the three vice-presidents and the secre- 
tary and treasurer constitute an executive committee of 
five to whom the general management of the meetings is 
committed. The Club bas been very fortunate in the 
gentlemen who have served in its office of secretary and 
treasurer—H. Winslow Warren, Augustus D. Small, 
Frederick S. Cutter, and Henry C. Parker. This office, 
since 1882, has imposed heavy duties, but they have been 
invariably discharged with such fidelity and efficiency a: 
to win the admiration of the Club. 

The Clab has not cared to discuss publicly the details 
of interior school management—the innumerable petty) 
concrete cases that tax the teacher’s power, patience, 
and tact. It has chosen rather to deal with the grander 
problems that confront teachers and the principles that 
should be applied to their solution. Do the schools fit 
their pupils fairly for the demands of active life? Do 
they turn out good citizens? Do they kindle and feed 
the fires of patriotism? Do they leave a well-defined 
moral imprint on young minds? Wherein do they suc- 
ceed in these several aims and wherein do they fail? 
What is the remedy forthe failures? Is teaching reall) 
a profession? Is it recognized as such? Ought there 
not to be a higher order of training for teachers? Are 
not the times ripe for high normal school where th 
college graduate may be trained for superior instruc 


tion? Are the criticisms on the schools in Governo) 
Butler’s message wel!-founded? What is the best wa) 








ous classes, and what can the schoolsdo for them? Are 
our boys and girls overworked in their studi:s? Do 
they accomplish as much as those of Germany and 
France? If not, what is the reason? Is there any gain 
to show for the seeming loss? What is the field for 
science in the lower schools? Shall industrial training 
have a place in the scliool system? How shall a teacher 
get the most good from his summer vacation? And so 
on, through the varied and limitless flelds where the 
teacher, whether he belongs to clubs or not, must think 
and act if he aims to grow. 

Andin these conferences the Club has had not only 
the help of able members, but of eminent speakers and 
and thinkers from every sphere where men have distin- 
guished themselves and so gained the right to advise and 
the power toinspire others. Editors and men of affairs, 
doctors of medicine and doctors of divinity, professors 
and presidents of colleges and universities, authors and 
poets, Mayors and governors, judges, philosophers, and 
statesmen—the list is long and brilliant, all held in high- 
est honor among teachers for their eloquence, wit, sense, 
goodness, and helpfulness. It is hard, of course, to 





trace moral influences as rivers are traced on the face of 


to deal with troublesome boys? What are the danger- } 


| the earth, but that the power of these men works in 


subtle ways down through the teachers to the thousands 
under their care, and so on and out iuto the throbbing 


| life of the community, there can be no doubt. 


Thus the spirit of the old Pedagogical Association 
survives and its work still goes on, although in ways 
that it did not foresee. Teachers’ clubs, of various 
grades and kinds, have been springing up on every hand 
of late years. It became desirable in 1888 for ‘‘The 
Schoolmasters’ Club” to distinguish itself from these 
younger rivals that were often called by the same name, 
as well as to recognize the scope of its membership, and 
so it assumed its present title of ‘‘The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Clab.” 

lts officers for 1890-1891 are as follows: 

President: Frank A. Hill, Cambridge; 

Vice-Presidents: Thomas Emerson, Newton; G. 
Southworth, Somerville, J. B. Taylor, Boston; 
append and Treasurer: Henry C. Parker, Somer- 
ville. 

The limits of this paper forbid further details. In 
the rich club-life of Boston the Schoolmasters’ Club has 
uo standing, if we are to look for the signs of standing 
in beauty of clubhouse, in sumptuousness of table, and 
in pride of wealth or birth; but if we are to look for 
such signs rather in the spirit that founded the Ciub and 
how guides it, then we must place it high among those 
Boston brotherhoods that have apublic value because of 
the nobility of their public aims. Frank A. HILL. 


A. 





THE INDIAN UPRISING FORETOLD. 


GEN. ARMSTRONG’S REPORT TO SECRETARY NOBLE. 


Sir :—In former years this agency was allowed 5.000,- 
000 pounds of beef. This year it has been reduced to 
4,000,000 pounds. These Indians were not prepared for 
this change. No instructions had been given the agent 
that 1,000,000 pounds of beef would be cut off from the 
Indians this year. Consequently, issues were made from 
the beginning of the fiscal year—July Ist, 1889—until the 
date of the final delivery of beef, about October 15th, 
1889, on the basis of 5,000,000 pounds per yar. This 
necessitated a large reduction in the beef issue afterwards 
to catch up with the amount, and came just at the worst 
season of the year. The Indians were kept at the 
agency between three and four weeks in the farming 
season of 1889, when they should have been at home 
attending to their corn. 

Their enforced absence attending the Sionx commis- 
sion caused them to lose all they had planted by the stock 
breaking in on their farms and destroying everything 
they h They have been compelled to kill their private 
stock during the winter to keep them from starving and 
in some cases have been depredating upon the stock of 
people living near the line of the reservation. 

A bad feeling is growing among the Indians out of 
this, and may lead to trouble between the settlers and the 
Indians. The killing of a hog made the Nez Perces war— 
with Indians far more advanced than these people. The 
full allowance of beef should be given them. They com- 
plain, and with good grounds, that they were told by the 
Sioux commissioners that their rations, etc., should not 
be reduced ; that while this very talk was going on the de- 
partment in Washington was fixing to cut off one-fifth of 
their meat supply, but did not let them know it, nor did 
the agent know it, until they had signed the Sioux bill. 
They had a good start in cattle, but have have had to kill 
over three times as many of their own cattle, old and 
young, as they did the year before; that they have been 
deceived in doing what they did by the yoverument, and 
that they don’t get as much now as they did before. 

I think cutting off this 1,000,000 pounds of beef, and 
thereby forcing them to kill their own young cattle, has 
put them back two years or more in raising stock, and 
nas created a feeling of distrust, which, unless something 
s done to repair it, will lead to trouble and bail conduct. 
Chey have now killed many of their own cattle and will 
1ext commence to kill range cattle. Already hides and 
ther evidences of this are being found on the reserva- 
tion borders. 

Men will take desperate remedies sooner than suffer 
from hunger. Not much work can be expected with the 
present feeling. The Indians who advocated signing are 
aow laughed at and blamed for being tooled. They don’t 
get even their former rations and ask where are all the 
promises that were made. The government must keep 
faith as well as the Indians. 

The attention of the department has frequently been 
called to the condition of the Cheyenne Indians at this 
igency, their dissatisfaction and determination to do 
aothing to better their condition. They now openly say 
they willleave there this spring, and therefore have no 
intention of patting in crops or doing any work. 

They may be held here by force, but it is questionable 
if it is a good policy to keep them at Pine Ridge agency 
any longer. The 900 Cheyennes at Tongue River, Mon- 
tana, and these 500 Cheyennes of the sams band here 
should be concentrated at one agency. The Sioux don’t 
want them here, and they don’t want to stay. They 
should not be kept as prisoners only. The Tongue 
River reservation is, I know, wanted by cattlemen. They 
should be a secondary consideration. These Indiaus 
should be concentrated there, and a reservation obtained 
for them from the Crows, and the Cheyennes should be 
moved to it. They will then be satisfied, settle down,and 
go to work. No good can ever come to the Cheyennes if 
the course pursued toward them during the last six yeais 
is continued, and much bad may result. 

Why should Indians be forced to stay where they 
never located through choice? Put them where they 
want to live and can make a living, and lct them stay 
there and doit. Without some prompt action regarding 
this beef matter, and also in the Cheyenne matter on this 
reservation, the department may,this summer or fall ex- 
pect trouble. I thought this of sufficient importance to 
lay it before the department, and yo in person and ask 
that some action be taken. I have seen this Cheyenne 
matter brewing for two years, and I s-e now the Sioux 
put back in the principal industry on which they have to 
depend. With prompt action in this matter, and a pro- 


per arrangement of districts for the issuing of rations, a 
plan for which I will submit, these people will go ahead. 
backward, which to them is the easier 
C. ARMSTRONG, Indian Inspector. 


If not they will go 
road. FRaNkK 





Pine Ridge Agency, April 7, 1890. 
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RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


Many possessors of new suits complain that the term | 
is a misnomer; but everybody knows that there are peo- | 
ple who are unsuitable, however suitable their suits. 


The efforts made by amateur philologists to introduce 
the impersonal pronoun ‘‘thon,” fall flat at the start. 
The compositor probably does not exist who can resist 
setting it ‘*thou.” 


Can any one explain how it is that since the tremend- 
ous rise in the price of sealskin garments they have become 
as thick in Boston as the leaves of Vallombrosa? Are 
we extravagant and vain-glorious, after all? 

We all must drink, but there is no universal beverage. 
Society favors tea; philanthrophy dispenses coffee ; the | 
truly good drink water, and to learn the fate of other | 
beverages, each must inquire within. | 


: | 


| 
i 


Black raiment used to be considered universally be- 
coming, and nowa recognized authority says: “If you 
want all the cups and saucers you have broken, and all 
the torn clothes you have fretted over to show in your | 
face, put on a black gown.” 


New York has a new tug onthe North River, called 


the Chauncey M. Depew, that is said to have a remarka- | 
Cannot Brighton have one, on the 


bly melodious whistle. 


Abattoir, called ‘Tardy Reparation,” before every 
tympanum within hearing is wrecked by the ‘Brighton | 
Bull?” 

It is a coy statement on the part of Tremont remple 


Church officials that the Temple will ca:l no minister 
unless it is ‘‘sure he will come.” Tremont 
Church has no use for a minister who ‘will be a 
brother,” to her, but really couldn't, you know, join 
fortunes. 


In the opinion of Mr. William Nye the two most 
contemptible kinds of people in allthe world are ‘‘the 
man who baits his lobster traps with his grandparents, 
andthe microbs who writes one anomymously on 
postal card.” Most any of us could add embellishing 


touches to this list, if it were not for hurting the 
feelings of the contemptible. 
A great uneasiness exists in the public mind on the 


question.—How does a pretty woman regard the public 
admiration bestowed upon her? Considering the pro- 
verbial beauty of the woman-writer, her silence upon this 
matter can only be construed as proof of her exceptional 
modesty. 


The public is unwise to harp so persistently on the 
statement that fashionable mothers see nothing of their 
own children. Women who would rather be out of the 
world than out of fashion will respect the mandate, and 
hesitate to bow to their babies as they pass them in the 
cradle. Could we not turn this statement ‘‘the other 
side to?” 


Now that elderly women are informed that it would 
conduce to their health and grace to play ball, fora 
half hour now and then, ‘‘Grandma” should become 
more than ever the idol of the nursery. It is ever so 
much better as a gymnastic exercise than performing 
on parallel bars, and if followed faithfully, it affords a 
far better chance to rise in the profession. 


It will be remembered that Mrs. Jenness-Miller recom- 
mends sweeping as the grand exercise that calls into play 
every muscle in the body and works off flesh. Now we 
have a great many fat men and we have very dirty 
streets. Their domestic domains can hardly furnish ade- 
quate scope for their endeavors, though they might 
work off a few superfluous pounds about the house, but if 
they would extend their labors to our pavements they would 
be able to work themselves down to the contour of the 
most genteel type of dudes. And the over-rotund femi- 
nine portion of society can bring about an admirable state 
of feeling below stairs, by wielding the family broom. 
The so-called ‘‘spare” portion of the community will walk 
in clean ways, and bless Jenness-Miller. 


The agitation for one cent postage refuses to “down,” 
and the measure will doubtless go through, in the not 
distant future. Viewed intrinsically, one cent would 
seem to be about fair pay fora three-quarter inch by an 
inch profile of the immortal George, even though 
printed on gummed carmine paper, with perforated 
edges. Yet they are no drugin the market at two cents 
apiece. Speaking of stamps, why is it thet so few 
people keep special delivery stamps on hand? Notwith- 
standing the fact that they are always wanted, if wanted 
atall, withouta moment's delay, in every case that has 
come under my observation the letter-writer has had to 
send out for the special delivery stamp. In one of 
Boston's popular and g-q@wing suburbs, where the 
modern affectation of a post-office is as yet unknown, 


7 








i — — — —=—=—=. 
postage stamps are kept on wale at @ corner apothecary’s | dating back almost to childhood. And it meant nothi 
shop. A newcomer bought s special delivery stamp | and apparently linked to nothing. Just a simple tee, 
there one day, andaday or two later called in for | picture flashed before the mental vision, as a view to 
another. “Well, we haven't any special delivery | fash upon the canvas from the stereopticon. The inviena, 
stamps on hand today,” said the clerk; ‘‘we had one | wizard of memory perhaps misplaced it, while ue 


Temple | 


a day or two ago, but we've scld it!” 
seem to indicate that life muved at a pace to 
miles from the City Hall. 


kill, three | 





An ingenious New York man expects to be able to re- 
member for the next ten years the exact population of 
our country by the following 


This would not | sively setting his gallery to rights. These brai: 


| vestigation, but as Tennyson wrote of the tiny | 


simple combination of | 


sounds: ‘‘six-two, six-twu-two, two-five-nought.” By say- | 


ing it over a dozen times he is confident that any one will 
find he has fixed indelibly in mind: ‘‘sixty-two millions, 


| Six hundred and twenty-two thousand, two hundred and 
| fifty.” 


Perhaps he 1s right, for who of us does not some- 
times find it convenient—not necessary, of course!—to 
hum over in his mind, ‘‘Thirty days hath September,” 
when we fail to find the daily paper for April 31, or miss 
February 29, from our diary leaves. Then if we were 
well taught in youth we fixed the order of Biblical books 
by committing to memory : 

“The great Jehovah speaks to us, 

in Genesis and Exodus; 

Leviticus and Numbers see, 

Followed by Deuteronomy.” 

Then there were the ten commandments fastened In 

| place by our abbreviated table : 
“Thou shait have no other gods before me; 
| Before no idol bow the knee; 
Take not the name of Godin vain, 
Nor dare the Sabbath day profane.” 


| 


Unobtry. 

i Vagarie, 
are so trifling that they seem in nO Way worthy of in 
1OSsom 

‘*Flower by the crannied wall, 

1 pluck you out of the cranny; 

Hold you here, rootand allin my hand. 

Little flower if I could understand, 

What you are, root and all, and all in al), 

I should know what God and man |s,""— 
so I felt as I looked at that forgotten and wholly j;,, 
levant sketch. If I conld know how the picture of » 
snowy moonlight night; a broad verandah surroundipy 4 
great white house in W—’s suburbs; a genial but digy 


fled old host with manners of the vanishing old schoo) , 


man, not so old, with fine intellectual face and Titi, 
hair, standing outside to speed the parting guests. , 
cutter driven up to take the callers home—if I could kyo, 
how allthis came up uncalled, with photographic cle. 


ness, I should know how Memory hangs pictures on », 
wall and opens her galleries when and where she wi 
We keep some memories expressly tu enjoy. We, 
| into their sacred place as to a shrine, or to a tryst, ay 
linger long among them, living happy honrs over, ws 
over again, or linking a tangible memory to a dear by» 
unfulfilled. And this we do not puzzle over. We , 





larily place ourselves in the atmosphere of memory, 
linvite currents of retrospective thought. 
} It is the spontaneous flashes, indicating the rulers) 


All these have proved very useful, and we shall have | of another force, within us or without, that bring a «ye 


to drive up a peg somewhere for ‘‘six-two, six-two-two, | den realization of our helplessness and ignoranc: 


| two-five nought.” 
| OBSERVATIONS. 





| EVERYDAY PUZZLES. 
' 


Considering the slow-moving ages during which repre- 
}sentative man has been born and has flourished and 
| Passed away, his fellowmen have made remarkably little 
| progress in the psychologic study of the species. We 
|have learned what to expect of humanity, but have 
| scarcely a clearer idea than had Father Adam himself of 
the causes that bring about given results in the realm of 
mind. 

The investigative child in the nursery punctures his 
} rattle or his whistles to see where the noise comes from, 
}and no bright youngster is ever satisfied with himself or 
| life till he has dissected a doll and discovered the saw- 
| dust secret of its non-circulation. 
But dissecting a man fails to reveal the hidden springs 
|of memory or motive. The soul is never to be found, 
| preserved in alcohol ina surgeon’s jar, to inspire the 
timorous visitor with furtive interest and awe. The 
| storehouse of memory is a happy but a figurative phrase. 
|No collection of undeveloped negatives and sensitive 
plates—still less of ‘‘pictures framed on memory’s wall,” 
}rewards the searchings of the scalpel. The Divine 
| essence can pass under no magniflying lens. The intro- 
/spective mind finds its own mechanism a maddening 
| puzzle, every day. Even as we search the flower to dis- 
cover where lies its perfume, and, scattering its petals, 
sepals and pollen, find it not, for it is a thing invisible, so 
'the mind, soul, being—call it what you will—evades 
alike the research of the scientist and the gropings of 
the ignorant. 

Sometimes when we awake from sleep the secret seems 
to be almost within our grasp. The gates of dreamland 
are left ajar, and in one confused and hurried glimpse we 
almost, but never quite, distinguish the forms of fleeting 
thoughts. It is, to change the figure, like suddenly cut- 
ting open the fruit of the pomegranate, and bringing to 
light its hidden ‘heart of fire.” Teeming thoughts and 
fancies are crowding each other in the brain, and words 
are spoken by voices that hardly die away as we open our 
eyes to the darkness. 

I have dreamed of reading a long magazine article, 
folléwing the logical course of its argument through page 
after page, which the dreaming mind must have composed 
with a facility and speed quite unknown in waking hours 
—and waking, I have seen it slip out of my reach, like 
shifting sands, which I could distinguish as they passed, 
but could by no power detain. Sometimes the closing 
sentence lingers, as in the case of a dream which awoke 
me—and small wonder!—but a few nights since. The 
dream-words can be exactly reproduced, for they were as 
vivid as handwriting on the wall, but the intonations 
with which they sounded in my consciousness could only 
be indicated in an elocutionist’s manual :— 

“«*Is this historv?’ ” he said. 

***No! it is not history. Zt és life!’” 

In what realm of stilted thought and speech that sleep- 
ing hour had been passed, the possessor of the dream- 
ing brain could never hope to teil, and waking hours are 
hardly less free from mystery. A memory that came up 
all at once today turned my thoughts into this puzzling 
channel. With no conceivable association of ideas, sud- 
denly & scene came up before me that after a puzzled mo- 
ment I recoguized as a hitherto ““andeveloped negative,” 





0 try 
| ing to solve the mysteries of mind. 

**‘What we do without forethought is most truly char. 
acteristic,” somebody says, but characteristic of which of 
us—the impulsive I, or the warning, conscientious |? 
for there is certainly a dual being. Even our humorists 
recogttize the fact. The funny man in the opera sings the 
topical song with grotesque gyrations and grimaces, but 
he voices a great truth of mental philosophy : 

“Says ito myself, says |.” 

Says I, to myself, to be sure; and it is in no way cer 
tain that ‘‘I” agreed with myself. The soul seews to 
separate entity, but at all times a friendly one 
times in our lives we realize all this. Not when wear 
happy—a friend can come near then—but sometimes 
when the heart knoweth its own bitterness, an wo other 
canunderstand. The deeply religious soul looks up \y 
those dark hours, and finds comfort in Divine sympathy 
but a nature that must have an answering look, » lu 
res ge, is usually driven back upon itself. The so 
that looks out at us in tempest-tossed hours, throug! 
eyes that we call our own, is strangely, sensitively at ove 
with us, but it is not the tangible I. And we know that 
it understands; that it cares; that it will be in sympathy 
with us whatever we do, as long as we live, and that 
come what may, we can never be quite deserted or alone 
It will forgive us when we do wrong, or will at least 
stand by us; it will be glad with our joy, and it will 
comprehend the deep measure of our grief. 

It is a great thing to be on good terms with ourselves 
Perhaps sometime, somewhere, we two shall mvet agaiu. 

I puzzle over the hidden springs. Who or what works 
them that we cannot regulate our emotions as we will? 
Who or what holds the key to our hearts, that some day 
they should be found sweetly tenanted, or as suddenly 
empty, with barred gates—in either case against our 
conscious will? The warden does as seems to him good, 
and we are left to accept or to rebel against the fixed re 
sults. Andthe vicissitudes and consequences are known 
only to ourselves. 

**I” tell ‘‘myself,” who already had the secret in close 
keeping, and if you, or I are wise, we make ourselves 
in the main, our only confidants. 

Some pessimist, in well turned language that has a4 
usual escaped me, advises as to consider before imparting 
a confidence what use our friend might make of it, were 
he to become our enemy. Now I should be sorry & 
believe with the ancient sage that “I am the only one of 
my friends that I can rely upon.” We will merely reflect 
that we ourselves are the only ones whom we have the 
heart to bore with our most intimate affairs. 

These reflections digress widely from the puzzle that 
puzzled me into sharpening my pen, though there is 
always a short way back through any tangle of thought 
to its starting point. But there is little object in going 
back, fruitlessly to retrace the path that has been 
traversed by perhaps every intelligence since the world 
began. “The thoughts that constitute our spirits are 
as old as the atoms that constitute our bodies.” They 
have been used over and again—passed from one mind 
to another—a part of the eternal thought, as our bodies 
are a part of indistructible life. 

It is a comfort to look forward to a revelation, and 
but for the implied irreverence, one would feel constrained 
to admit that about the most alluring and precious 
promise of Holy Writ is that assuring as that what we 
know not now we shall know hereafter. 


GrORGIA ALLEN PECK. 
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«j00KING BACKWARD” —DRAMATICALLY SPEAKING. 
Nationalist milleanium, the player folk are to 
part, if foresight and fore-plan can secure it 














In the 
bave their 


for them 
"on be like, is sketched in a unique and clever pamphlet, 
is Ww ° : ’ 


an Imaginary History of the American Theatre from 
1900,” which appeared in New York last spring 





























FLEETING SHOWS. | established, and the road from from its schoolroom to 


the highest round of professional success made clear to 
any actor fit to travel it. From the school, after fit 
tests, he passed into the company where his line of work 
was, at the moment, most needed; the eye of the guild 


Something of what this dramatic millenniam |CO™Mmittee wascontinually upon him; as he was found 


able, he was promoted from the small travelling com- 
panies, through the small stock companies, to the Mecca 
of his ambition—the great stock company of a great 


aa) to 

"+ ehich is written by “Prospero,” the nom de plume of | City. 
so we 

"thoughtful and painstaking young actor, belonging to 

at e 


yf the best Known travelling companies. Written 
vbt ¢ 

ry frankly, simply and earnestly, the little brochure is 
yer) ° 
exceeding] 
for its prophecies and theories, as for its carefully col- 
ected fac 


ies in dramatic fields can found their own theories and 


yrophecies 
. . 8 
* 


rhe point of view taken is that of Mr. Bellamy’s fam- | 


«book; from the high and safe, if alas! but imaginary 
uate of a reformed dramatic world of 1900, the writer 

oks backward” to the dark and unregenerate state of 
ings theatrical in 1890, and gives us a few hints as to 
evils existed and how they were set aside. 


why such 


» * | 
- 


in the course of these revelations we learn many odd 
interesting facts, among them that—and these figures 
roughly trae, doubtless, to-day, being accurate in 
~.9)—in the United States there is expended annually 
shout $15,000,000 for theatrical amusements, as against 
«75.000,000 for alcoholic beverages ; 
fiferently while each inhabitant of the United States 
ends twenty-five cents annually on the theatre, he 
wends sixteen dollars and twenty-five cents, or about 
sixty five times as much, in the liquor saloon. This is 
certainly a fact which deserves a paragraph to itself, and 
wil beara deal of thinking about. The standard of 
swellectual enjoyment in the average theatrical perfor- 
mance of to-day may not be high, but itis a deal higher 
than the enjoyment of adram of liquor. That we, as a 


oeople, expend sixty-five times as much on liquor-drinking | 


as in theatre-going, is something to make the optimist, 
who prates of our high standard of culture and civiliza- 
», gasp once or twice before making his next remarks. 


>» * 
* 


if this $15,000,000 annually expended by our public 
for amusements, about five per cent goes to the railroads, 
thanks to the system of travelling combinations having 
so largely supplanted that of stock companies. Another 
ave per cent goes into advertising, competition dictating 
the employment of violent and notice-compelling posters 


sod window-cards, where, in a higher civilization, the 
simple newspaper notice of theatrical attractions would 
amply safflee. Add to this the enormous sum of fifty | 


yer ceut of the total money received, expended for the 
rental of theatres and the elaborate mounting of plays, 
aod the fact that the manager of any company receives, 
warale, a salary equal to that of its leading man, aud 
the question of Where does the actor come in? is a not 
\sappropriate one. 
°° 

Some curious statistics, too elaborate to quote, show 
that most of the profit remaining, after the enormous 
deductions cited above, went, in 1888, to about forty 
“leading people” of the profession, managers, play- 
owners, stars and foreign artists, the average weekly 


income of these favored few, throughout the season of | 


% weeks, being about $1666.67; the income of the five 
thousand odd actors outside this charmed circle average- 
ing, for the same period, $24.14 weekly. Study, were 
tpracticable, of the names and work of the Favored 
Forty, compared to whose relative magnificence to 
their fellow-workers McAllister’s 400 were but worms of 
thedust like ourselves, would doubtless tell more than 
we strange and perhaps contradictory tale of the taste 
of the American theatre-going public. 
°° 
Stepping for a moment, with the writer of the 
vumphlet, to the serene heights of reformed 1900, how, 
“Looking Backward,” do we find these crookednesses 
be made straight? Space forbids more than brief 
Sat and briefer comment. 
* * 
ln the first place, by co-operation, and the formation 
ofa vast and united Amusement Guild. At the head of 
‘tis guild was placed, by election every four years, a 
President chosen from among American managers of 
‘timpeachable uprightness and ability. Any actor once 
‘cepted by the cénsorship of the Guild was assured of 
Work and pay as long as he deserved it. Salaries on a 
eraduated scale, according to merit, none exceeding $500 
weekly, or falling under $15. The travelling system 
"8 almost abolished, 180 companies, out of the 250 into 
"tich the guild was divided, being stock companies. 
suild rented its own theatres. Prices of seats were 
y reduced, with the result of a vastly increased 
e. There being no competition, advertising 
“penditure was reduced to a minimum and the ‘free 


“ practically suspended. A training 



























































y interesting reading; not so much, after all, | 
| “It is significant,” says Mr. Howells, in the current 


ts and statistics, on which all those whose work “Harper,” ‘‘that those who have attempted to dream out 


| uninteresting 


or, to put it a little 


school was 


* 2 
* 
It is all worth thinking about, and the author of the 
little pamphlet is to be thanked for setting us thinking. 


a future brighter than this present, have always had 


something like a military organization, in their eyes.” 
; * 
* 
From afar, and faintly, as we watch the dawn of 
| this millennium, shall we not hear, vanishing into golden 
}and peaceful silence, a chorus of those to whom com- 
petition, with its unfraternal whacks and its not all 
uncertainties and up and downs, still 
had a charm, singing the song for such, by merry May 
| Kendall madeand provided— 
‘Some hold, life’s transitory pain 
Arises from our being fractions ; 
When we to to Unity attain 

Behold the end of fret and factions! 
Then enmity will pale and pall; 

We shall be brothers, more than brothers; 
For if we are ourselves at all 

We shall be also all the others! 


Let us be human while we can. 
Enjoy this strange terrestrial tangle, 
Nation with nation, man with man, 
While yet we may, O let us wrangle!” 


Dororuy Lunprt. 





ART NOTES. 


The reception of the Boston Art Club, on Friday even- 
| ing, wes, as is always the case, a brilliant and pleasant 
occasion, the spacious galleries being thronged with 
| guests well known in the worlds of society, literature and 
| art. The exhibition thus charmingly inaugurated is 
| chiefly notable for its uncommonly large proportion of 
portraits, and for the fact that most of these are treated 
|} in the most straitest fashions oi realism; with the result 
| that the walls suggest rather those of a family drawing- 
|room than an art exhibit. There are a few agreeable 
| exceptions to this rule, such, for instance, as Mr sruel’s 
|noble portrait of Mr. Zerrahn, which suggests, with 
| wonderful subtlety and truth, the musicianly sensitiveness 
as well as the rugged virility of the well-known face. 
Mr. Caliga has a portrait of a lady (No. 87), which 
deserves especial mention for the grace and dignity of its 
pose; and Mr. Tomkins’ portrait of himself is capital in 
its bright, frank lifelikeness. For the rest, the guests of 
the evening seemed to linger with most evident enjoy- 
j|ment before Mr. Elweil’s Venetian Evening, with its 
wealth of rich and restrained color, Mr. Dow's Pasture 
|Bars, with its lovely luminousness, and—with less 
| esthetic but more affectionate appreciation—Mr. Rogers’ 
thrice delicious Babes in the Woods, those incomparably 
squeezable, inuocent and forlorn little puppies gone 
astray. 


The painting now on exhibition at the gallery of 
Williams & Everett, on Boylston street, by the Russian 
artist Nicolai Gue, has attracted great attention, and 
deservedly. Coming, a: it does, on the heels of the con- 
troversy over Munkacsy’s Christ before Pilate and the 
Verestchagin collection, and partaking in a degree of 
some of the elements which gave these productions their 
vogue, it is a picture to be quarreled over by sentimental- 
ists, if not by artists. Its technical value, indeed, admits 
of no dispute. In drawing, color and composition— 
although it shows but two figures and is almost absolutely 
barren of accessories—it is masterly. But in its concep- 
tion it will offend or please or enlighten according to the 
prepossession, or lack of prepossession, of those who look 
upon it and read the story which it tells. The scene repre- 
sented is that in which, at the arraignment of Christ 
hefore Pilate, the latter asks, ‘‘What is Truth?” Only 
these two figures appear; the one putting the question 
with supercilious insolence as he turns away toward the 
open door through which the light streams upon him in a 
flood; the other standing in the shadow of what seems 
to be a corridor, sombre, unkempt, a peasant fanatic 
with gleaming eyes, knowing the answer but disdaining 
to make it. The conception of the Christ which the 
artist here gives is one that must shock the traditional 
idea while it appeais directly to the reason as one which 
may well be exactly truthful; and the spectator, once 
divesting himself of the predispositon to picture the 
Christ arrayed in clean robes and physically well-kept—to 
which even Munkacsy yields in some degree—will see in 
this figure a possible reality more impressive than his 
imaginings. It is not a Russian Christ that Prof. Gue 
has painted, nor a Christ of any other nationality, but an 
ideal of which the most that may be said is that it is only 
too vividly real. 

Since Mr. Henry Sandham painted his large picture 
last summer, “*The March of Time,” which embodied so 
large a number of portraits of prominent men, he has 
devoted himself principally to portraiture, therefore 
scarely anything else is on exhibition at the studio. 
Among other unfinished works is a head of Congressman 
Randall, showing a picturesque subject in fur-trimmed 
overcoat with the statesmanlike head relieved against a 
soft-toned background. Another is a half-length figure 
of Cardiaal Gibbons which makes a very imposing picture. 
The head is full of vitai force and latent strength, and at 
the same time there is a winning sweetness in the face 


ee 





that all who come within its influence must acknowledge. 
Then there is a portrait of a Mr. Cantin, a Montreal ven- 
tleman, one of Canada’s greatest and best-known marine 
architects. As his name implies, he is-a French Cana- 
dian, and Mr. Sandham has given a head of the highest 
type of that nationality. Character is this artist’s strong 
point; his portraits all mean more than mere brush-work ; 
they tell the story of a human life in every case. A large 
picture of a group of children, by Mr. Sandham, is now 
to be seen at the Art Club Gallery. Their father, Mr. W. 
W. Ogelvie, one of Montreal’s most successful business 
men, commissioned the artist to paint the portraits either 
individually or ensemble as he thought best. Mr. Sand- 
ham at once decided on a group. This required much 
study to avoid the usual photographic production, and at 
last it was determined to make a party of young folks 
out on a pond in a boat gathering water-lilies. The 
group consists of three handsome boys, and a little girl 
who it is easy to see at a glance is the pride and admira- 
tion of her elder brother. It is a pity that this style of 
portraiture does not commend itself more to our artists. 


The winter exhibition of paintings in the gallery of 
the St. Botolph Club, which closes today, includes a very 
pleasing and meritorious collection, in which a truly re- 
markable canvas by Mr. Edward C. Tarbell holds the 
place of honor. Mr. Tarbell’s success in painting the 
draped female figure is undoubted, and in this work, 
which bears the title of ‘‘The Three Sisters,” he has sur- 
passed his previous efforts. In its coloring, it is decided- 
ly of the so-called impressionist school; buat, far from 
offending, Mr. Tarbell has made these mannerisms serve 
to give pleasure. 

DOINGS OF 


THE SOCIETIES. 


The paper read before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, after its business meeting last Saturday, was by 
Mr. H. E. Van Deman, chief of the Pomological Division 
of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, upon the work 
of his department. This department is only four years 
old and suffers, like so many others, by insufficient ap- 
propriation for its work. Its original purpose was to do 
such work as itis difficult for individuals or societies to 
do. It has begun the testing of the merits of the various 
wild fruits of the United States and trying to improve 
them by cultivation and hybridization. As yet we can 
form little idea as what this may lead to. So far, for in- 
stance, only four species of Vitis (grape) have been cul- 
tivated here. A monograph of the genus Vitis is nearly 
ready, but publication is delayed for lack of funds. It is 
intended to monograph Prunus, and so on, through the 
variou» genera of fruit-bearing plants, giving not only 
plates and descriptions, but also notes for cultivation and 
hybridization. Mr. Van Deman urged simplicity of names, 
and offered to correct and return all nursery catalogues 
that may be sent him for that purpose. He spoke of the 
amount of time and labor required for giving names to 
specimens, over 10,000 having been received during the 
past year. Part of the duty of the Department is to test 
local seedlings and, if worthy, distribute them. It also 
introduces foreign fruits. All the citron of com- 
merce is imported, while it might be grown in South- 
ern California. Dates as good as Arabian can be grown 
in the same section and in New Mexico and Arizona, 
where there are millions of acres suitable for the purpose. 
Many, if not most, trees have been introduced by seed, 
and so the varieties are not true, as would be by cuttings 
and buds. Besides, the date is a diccious tree, anda 
large part of its seedlings would be male. We should 
begin when the Arabs leave off, and not go back to the 
chance seedlings. The department is ‘beginning to ex- 
periment with grafted mangoes. We have had so many 
fruits from the European flora, that we can hardly expect 
to find any new kinds there; but Asia now offers an op- 
portunity for experiments in itnporting. 

Following this paper, Mr. Hadwen said a few words 
encouraging the land-owning public to raise more seed- 
lings. He said that apples, for instance, may be grafted 
on older stock, and in five or six years from the seed we 
get enough fruit to know what quality to expect. Mr. 
Wood, of the Fruit Committee, said that it is an axiom 
that fruit does best nearest the place of its origin; that 
for our market there was no profit for grapes crossed 
with the European. Prof. Taft, of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, said that they have experimented 
with the cultivation of Russian and other northern apples 
and with hybridizing. They have nurseries in various 
parts of the State. The college which he represents is, 
he thinks, the only one of its kind in this country where 
everything taught in the class-room is put at once in 
practice in the field. 

The Bostonian Society held its tenth annual meeting 
on Tuesday, at which the President, Mr. Curtis Guild, 
delivered his address recounting the work of the Society 
during the past year. Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen as follows: President, Curtis Guild (who has 
held the office from the first); clerk and treasurer, 8. 
Arthur Bent; directors, Curtis Guild, Samuel H. Russell, 
Hamilton A. Hill, Joshua P. Bodfish, Jacob A. Dresser, 
John Lathrop, George O. Carpenter, William S. Appleton 
and Benjamin Clark. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club held its 116th Corpor- 
ate meeting at the Institute of Technology, Wednesday 
evening. This was the annual meeting, at which the 
reports of officers were presented and the election for the 
ensuing year was held, as follows: President, Rest F., 
Curtis; Vice-President, Byron Groce; Recording Secre- 
tary, Rosewell B. Lawrence; Corresponding Secretary, 
Frank W. Freeborn; Treasurer, John E. Alden; Coun- 
cillors: Natural History, Miss Julia C. Clark; Topogra- 
phy, Charles Eliot; Art, Charles H. Ames; Exploration, 
John L. Batchelder, Jr.; Improvements, Warren Upham; 
Trustee for the permanent fund, for three years, Isaac Y. 
Chubbuck. Interesting papers were read by Mr. Frank 
O. Carpenter on ‘‘The Stratford Mountains, N. H.,” and 
Mr. Frank W. Freeborn on ‘‘Adirondack Paths.” 

The Boston Scientific Society held its 222nd Co; 
meeting Tuesday evening, at the rooms of the et 
419 Washington street. The paper of the ev , 
read by Mr. F. A. Bates, on “A Naturalist’s Vaca 
New Hampshire.” Mr. Bates described a trip made in 
June last through the White Mountain regions, leaving 
the Portland & Ogdensburg Reilroad at Avalanche Station 
and coming out, after three days of camping and tramp- 
ing around the oe | Brook valley and the headwaters 
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THE PALLID WREATH. 


BY WALT WHITMAN, JAN, 4, 1891. 


Somehow I cannot let it go yet, funeral though it 
is, 

Let it remain back there on its nail suspended, 

With pink, blue, yellow, a)! blanch’d, and the 
white now gray and ashy, 

One wither’d rose put years ago for thee, dear 
friend, 

But I do not forget thee. Hast thou then faded? 

Is the odor exhaled? Are the colors, vitalities, 
dead? 

No, while memories subtly play—the past vivid 
as ever; 

For but last night I jwoke, andin that spectral 
ring saw thee, 

Thy smile, eyes, face, calm, silent, loving as ever: 

So let the wreath hang still awhile within my 
eye-reach, 

It is not yet dead to me, nor even pailid. 

—[The Critic. 


THRENODY. 





RY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Watching here alone by the fire whereat jast year 
Sat with me the friend that a week since yet was 

near, 
That a week bas borne so far and hid so deep, 
Woe am I that I may not weep, 
May not yearn to behold him here. 


Shame were mine, and little the love lt bore him 
were, 
Now to mourn that better he fares than love may 
fare 
Which desires and would not have indeed its 
will, 


Would not love him so worse than ill, 
Would not clothe him again with care. 


Yet can love not choose but remember, hearts 
but ache, 

Eyes but darken, only for one vain thought’s 
poor sake, 


For the thought that by this hearth’s now 
lonely side 

Two fast friends, on the day he died, 

Looked once more for his hand to take. 


Let thy soul forgive them, and pardon heal the 


For the Commonwealth. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 


the Recollections of a Cham- 
pagne Top. 


From 





BY HENRY BACON. 


Havre. 

Do you know Havre? its picturesque old 
buildings on the quay and the long pier with 
the signal station and lighthouse? 

I hope you do; for there, under the sig- 
nals, she began the excitement. 

We had steamed out of the narrow 
harbor—that is, the steamer ‘‘Marseilles” 
had, with us on board—past the signal sta- 
tion and lighthouse, fired the guns, and wav- 
ed our adieus to the crowd on the pier 
watching our departure. 

Now the human tide was flowing back to 
town, and the big, rough harbor-master, 
left alone, was leaning agsinst one of the 
old cannon, when a carriage dashed up to 
the station. 

Out sprang alady, before the teamfhad 
fairly stopped, tollowed by a maid carry- 
ing & lot of bundles. 

‘*The steamer!” she cried, grasping the 
port-master by the arm. 

Ip answer, he pointed to the cloud of 
black smoke in the distance that enveloped 
the receding steamer. 

“Yes! yes! I know. Stop it!—put up the 
flag!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
and turning her blue eyes full uponthe old 
fellow who looked down into them speech- 
less with astonishment and admiration. 

Stop the steamer! Stop the mail packet! 
Such a thing had never been heard of in 
this port. The Empress in her palmy days 
would not have given him such a command ; 
and if it had been a man instead of a wavy 
haired, blue eyed American who made such 
a demand, he would have thrown him over- 
board. 

“Stop the steamer!” Absurd!—And the 
harbor-master laughed—and laughed again. 

Bat his laugh was only in self-defence. 
The blue eyes were fast working their 
charm, and a voice, half sobbing, half 
commanding, repeated : 

‘*Hoist the flag!” 

How he came todo it, he declared be- 





| about the ‘‘closely veiled woman,” the be- 
jlated passenger. 
| face, and each and all were wondering who 


“And the Commandant?” she asked the 
waiter, as he passed her the wine card. 
**He says he will not come.” 

“So much the worse!” she exclaimed, in 
French, and wrote her name for her wine 
rather savagely. 

That's odd, I thought; I wonder if there 
is trouble between the Commandant and 
the lady who has the place of honor. 
Naturally, I said nothing, but listened to 
the conversation among others atthe table 


No one had seen her 


she was and if she would ‘‘dare to come to 
the table.” 

As the last remark was made, I looked 
up and caught the eyes of my vis-a-vis, 
who slightly threw up her head and closed 
her lips tightly, as if to supress a smile. 
‘*Hollo!” I exclaimed to myself; ‘*so you 
are the woman. I wonder how you did 
it!” 

But, after two days of looking into 
those blue eyes, I understood better, and 
found myself, in the smoking room, 
defending the harbor-master. 

Two days passed, and stili the Com- 
mandant’s place at table was vacant. He 
refused to come to table, so she confided 
to me, as long as she insisted on keeping 
that seat. She would willingly have 
resigned the place of honor, but could not 
now, for thus she would declare her 
identity by publicly accepting degrada- 
tion. 

On the morning of the third day, pass- 
ing her cabin, I was called, and stepping 
on to the passage-way found her sitting 
on the sofa dressed as if to drive, and 
the maid standing, helping button a pair 
of fresh gloves. 

“Going ashore?” I asked. 

She turned her eyes upon me, ignored 
my question and asked: ‘‘Will you go and 
see if Monsieur le Commandant is in his 
cabin?” 

“Certainly ;” and I turned to do the 
errand, when she called me back. 

“Wait amoment. If youdo not return 
in five minutes, I shall understand you 
have tound him.” 

“But I will come back immediately, I 
replied.” 

“No, don’t. If you find him in his 





om f i ission, h 
; tthen | fore the examining commission, he never 
Apts oR ny ee understood. But he did ‘hoist the flag” 
bad been, . hile they live mry |!2 & ‘‘sort of daze,” and in the distance we 
ag” eats oe sane © 7 saw the signal—that is, the officer on the 


Love’s communion of speech with thee, 
Soul and speech with the soul therein. 


my friend, O brother, a glory velled and 
marred ! 

Never love made moan for a life more evil 
starred. 


Was it envy, chance, or chance-compelling 


fate, 
Whence thy spirit was bruised so late, 
Bowed so heavily, bound so hard! 


Now released, it may be—if only love might 


know— 


Filled and fired with sight, it beholds us blind 


and low 
With a pity keener yet, if that may be, 
EKven than ever was this that we 
Felt, when love of thee wrought us woe. 


None may tell the depths and the heights of life 


and death, 


What we may we give thee: a word that sorrow 


saith, 


And that none will heed save sorrow: scarce 


& song. 
All we may, who have loved thee long. 
Take: the best we can give is breath. 
—(The Athenwum. 


—_— 


THE BROOK’S SONG. 





BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
Through all the drifted snows 
That fill the woodland nook, 

Injlisping music flows 
The dark, unlilied brook. 


While winding swift along 
Upon its icy way, 

Its song is but the song 
It sang in rosy May. 


Ah, happy brook, to sing, 
While winter days depart, 
The melody of spring 
That ripples in its heart! 
—(|Harper’s Weekly. 





IN TRINITY CHURCH. 


BY WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 


Within the shadows of thy solemn walls 
Lie hidden not the memories of years, 


Where sunlight through the Gothic window falls, 


And fades or lingers on the giant piers; 
No hallowed bones lie mingled with thy clay, 
No legend marvellous the stranger hears, 
No monks in dingy weeds thy trophies store, 
No painter from afar doth fondly stay 
In raptured dream, ind inspiration draw 
In copying thy frescoes of to-day. 
Possessing not the past, in future live; 
For in the grandeur of thy master’s name 
Rest immortality and deathless fame — 


Le, that thou hast, no crumbling walls can 


give. 
—[New tnflana Magazine. 








bridge saw it—and we. the passengers, 
were startled by a sudden stopping of the 
engines and the noisy cloud of white steam 
escaping from the bollers. 

What a commotion for a few mo- 

ments! until we understood that the 
boat had simply stopped, and although 
the escaping steam made a thundering 
noise and shook the vessel, the boilers 
were not going to explode. 
Quickly the rumor ran amongst the 
passengers that we—it is pleasant to say 
‘*we;” everybody does it that sails across 
the ocean—had been signaled to stop. Had 
we forgotten the mails? Had war been 
declared? and many more questions were 
asked the officers without their deigning <o 
answer. 

Every marine or opera glass on board 
was brought to bear on the port, and soon 
we discovered a small boat pulling toward 
us. It was along pull, but done in good 
time, and soon the boat was under our lee 
with a crowd of curious, anxious faces 
looking down upon itas one of the crew 
caught aline. Up a rope-ladder clambered 
aclosely veiled woman, followed by a 
maid with bundles tied all about her, and 
both dashed past the Commandant stand- 
ing silently by the gangway—and through 
the astonished throng of passengers. 

**What is it?” shouted the Commandant 
to the boatmen, as he saw they were about 
to shove off without giving him any mes- 


e. 
' “Only thosetwo women,” came the re- 
sponse, as the boat’s crew bent to their 
oars with vigor, anxious to get from under 
the volley of oaths that followed. The Com- 
mandant cursed the women, cursed the boat 
and its crew, the harbor-master—cursed 
himself, as he grew red in the face, then 
purple, as he returned to cursing the wo- 
men, and American women in general. 
“What willhe do with us?” asked the 
maid, doubly bolting the cabin door to keep 
= the sound of the stamping and curs- 
ng. 
“Do!” exclaimed her mistress, w 
thrown off her veil and was prose vd ‘the 
cabin to see if all her boxes were safe 
that she had sent aboard the day before. 
“Do! He can swear his head off for all I 
a ; we ye ge have not lust the 
» even wa 
ee it for that last 
“I knew they would stop for you.” 
the maid, as she busied berself weauleea 
the dressing bag. 
The Commandant, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, had kindly given me a place = 
his left at his own table, and at dinner that 
night I took the seat. The Commandant’s 
chair was empty—not an unusual occurrence 
when we were still in sight of land—but 
opposite me, at what should have been the 
officer’s right, sat a beautifal little woman 
with the merriest pair of blue eyes I had 
ever seen. 








room wait for me there. This affair has 
lasted long enough!” 

I found Monsieur le Commandant, who 
invited me in and offered a chair and a 
| cigarette. Soon we were in earnest cop- 
jversation. Not about the young Ameri- 
can—she had never been mentioned be- 
tween us—but of the last day’s run, the 
chance of icebergs or fog—when someone 
knocked. 

“Come in.” 

The door slowly opened and in walked 
the veiled woman, now with all her love 
liness unveiled. 

Instantly Monsieur was on his feet and 
offering his chair to the new-comer, who 
included mein his bow of acknowledg- 
ment. Gracefully accepting the proffered 
chair, she kept her eyes on the ground, 
as I thought, in embarrassment, won lering 
how to begin. 

“How can [I serve you, madame?” 
asked the Commandant. Instantly the 
woman’s manner changed. She saw she 
was not recognized and had the advantage; 
raised her great blue eyes and looked him 
full and frankly in the face. 

**I have deranged you, Monsieur le Com- 
mandant,” she said in pretty American 
French, ‘‘because I wish to speak about 
my place at table.” 

“Ah! madame would like to have her 
place changed! Certainly. I am sure the 
Commissaire will do any thing madame 
desires. But do not derange yourself; I 
will speak to him myself. I am happy to 
say there will be soon achange at my 
table and if madame will, I should be 
honored if madame will accept.” 

**At Monsieur’s table?” 

*“*Yes,on my right.” 

‘“‘Commandant”—she had him now full 
under the charm of her blue eyes—‘‘Com- 
mandant, I have been there since two 
days!” 

The Commandant sprang to his feet, sat 
down again, opened his mouth to speak, 
but, looking into those eyes again, did not. 

There was an awkward moment of 
silence, and then the cabin was filled with 
& merry, joyous laugh, in which the Com- 
mandant—and I, discreetly—joined. 

What could he do but laugh? Andthat 
evening he touk his accustomed place and 
scandalized the table by his liberality with 
the champagne. 

The harbor-master—who, by the way, 
wears a fine gold watch he is very proud 
of—still declares he ‘‘does not understand 
how he did it.” But if you do not, it is 
only because you have never looked into 
those wonderful blue eyes. 





Jan. 1, 1886. 
Dr.S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir:—This is to 
| certify that I have used Tuttle’s Elixir, and 
| cured & spavin on a mare that had been 
}lame more than a year, and for colic I 
| think it is the best 1 ever saw. 
J. H. SHAW, 





———= 
The Author of “How the Other 
Lives.” 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis, author of the 
‘‘How the Other Half Lives,” which gives 
such a graphic description of the slums 
and by-ways of New York, was well titted } 
his own experience for the work he under. 
took, as will be seen from the follow; 
sketch of his life in The Christian Union. 
[am Danish. [came from a little tow, 
in Denmark called Ribe. My father was a 
teacher in the Latin school of the tow, 
My father was a very energetic admirer of 
Dickens, and I learned English by readin 
Dickens's stories. [ came over to America 
when I was about twenty years old jn, 
very hot-headed way, with no idea but tj 
get away from there; but there was a spiri 
of adventure inme. I had beet an admire 
of Cooper's noveis. I had tno special ling 
of work to follow. In order to fit myself 
out when I knew I was coming, [ learned 
the rudiments of the carpenter's trade 
as to have something to fall back on. | 
served me well in many ways although the 
great trouble was, when [ came here jp 
1870, it was hard to fin¢é work. When my 
money was all spert I came right down to 
the bottom along with most everybody 
who goes in the same way, and for about 
two years I worked at just what came t 
hand. In the fall of 1870 [ worked jy 
some brickyards near New Brunswick, y 
J., at a place called Little Washington. | 
came walking from New York looking {o 
something to do, and I remember sleeping 
ina graveyard. I never slept sweeter jg 
my life. Not long ago, when I went back 
to New Brunswick, for the first time, to 
deliver a lecture at Rutgers College, | 
looked with one of the professors for the 


gravestone on which I slept, but it was 
gone. I came back to New York after g 
time. There is a fascination for me here 


I could find scarcely any work, and spent 
what money I had and drifted about the 
streets. I had no money at ali and had to 
sleep in the street. [ spentone night in 
a police station. That night I had picked 
up near the North River a little black and 
tan dog (poor little beast!), and carried it 


into the police station. I had one thing of 
value, and that was a little, gold locket I 
wore inside my shirt. It had a lock of 
hair ia it. That night some of those lodg- 


ers stole it from me while I was sleeping 
in there, and »;nen I came out and found it 
was stolei—the one thing that connected 
me with home—I went and made a conm- 
plaint to the sergeant, who ordered the 
doorman to kick me out. 

**Do you come in here,” cried he, ‘and 
sleep, and yet tell me that you had a gold 
locket on your neck?” 

It did sound ridiculous. I went outside 
with my little dog, and when we got out- 
side I was angry enough to go back and 
demolish every one there. I wandered of 
a little space, and while I was gone the dog 
had a fitin the street and the poor little 
beast fell down; acrowd gathered in the 
lane, and a policeman came along and took 
the poor animal and clubbed it to death 
before my eyes. It seemed to me that was 
the very last link that had given away. I 
walked straight off to the ferry and gave 
the ferry-master a silk handkerchief, ap- 
other relic of home. [had not a cent in 
my pocket. Then I got across and walked 
on the railroad track to Philadelphia. Un- 
til that time I had avoided calling on any 
of the friends of my family. I felt inde- 
pendent and proud, but when I[ got to 
Philadelphia I sought some friends who 
helped me. I went to the northern part of 
the State, and for two years after that | 
worked in Jamestown, but my employers 
failed and I came back to New York. | 
finally obtained a position as a newspaper 
reporter. The day I went down to work as 
& newspaper reporter I worked until ten 
o’cleck at night. I was too proud to say 
that it was the third day I had not broken 
fast. When they let me off at ten o'clock, 
on. reaching the stairs to my room I fell io 
a dead faint. Signor Succi can starve for 
forty daysif he wants to, but three are 
enough for me. I never left the news 
paper business after that. I had found my 
niche. After making a little money from s 
newspaper which I owned in Brooklyn, ! 
went back to Denmark and was married 
and brought my wife to this country. U2 
my return I was engaged by the Tribune 
and sent by it to police headquarters is 
Mulberry street as police reporter. I have 
been at police headquarters off and on, for 
fourteen years, representing the Tribune, 
the City Press Association, and lately the 
Evening Sun. 





What Mr. Norton Says. 
DEAR READER: 


Having read Mr. Morehead’s experience pit 
ing with gold, silver and nickel, I feel it my duty 
to inform others of my success. I sent for ® 
Plater and have more work than I can do. /t'* 
surprising the spoons, castors and jewelry ths! 
3 want plated. The first week Ic! 

10, and in three weeks $119.85, and my wife Da* 
made about as I have. By addressing W 
Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, you can get cu 
culars. A Plater only costa $3. You can learn © 
use itin an hour. n plate large or sma!l 4 

and can make money anywhere. | 20¥ 





No. Weymouth & Boston Express. 


ticles, 
havea nice home bank account, all the 
duct of $3 invested in a Plater. 8. 8. WoRTOs. 
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THE PETREL. 


“ Ho r 
aap surely, did the cry fall upon more 


jcome ears, Save and except those of 
a becalmed in a boat upon the open sea. 
oor twelve weary days anl nights had we, 
3 and men of H. M. ship Petrel 





said O’Riley. They were handed out at 
once, and seemed to be perfectly regular. 
‘*What have you got on board?” was the 


| next question. 


“General cargo—dry goods and so on.” 
‘‘Why isn’t your name on the Register?” 
‘‘Ain’t it new? Well, I guess it must be 


the officers | because this is a new ship. Wecan’t put 
‘six guns, Commander B. R. Neville), been our name on the Register by telegraph, 
oped up in our iron prison, patrolling one | mister.” 

or the hottest sections of the terrestrial “Just tell your men to knock off the 
sjobe,on the jookout for slavers. From lati- | hatches. I want to have a lovk at your 


tade 4 deg. N. to 4 deg. S. was our beat,and 
we dared not venture beyond these limits. 
Oar instructions were to keep out of sight 
of land aud try to intercept some of the | 
igrger vessels which, it was saspected, car- 
vied cargoes of slaves from the-————coast. 


The ship, the sea, the cloudless sky; there 
was notbing else to see, nothing else to 
think of. Work, study, play even, were 


alike impossible in that flerce, scurching 
heat. If you touched a bit of iron on deck 
italmost burned your hand. If you lay 
down between decks covered with a sheet, 
you awoke ina bath of perspiration. 


“Sail ho!” 

The man, in his excitement, repeated the 
shout before he could be hatied from the 
deck 

“Where away?” sang out the captain. 

“Two points on the weather bow, sir,” 
was the reply. 


That phrase about the ‘‘weather bow” | 
was a nautical fiction, for there was no | 
wind to speak of, and what there was was 
pearly dead astern. 

“Keep her away two points,” said Com- 

mander Neville, and the order was prompt- 
ly obey ed. 
“In a few seconds the news had spread 
through the ship and the men had clustered 
on the bulwarks, straining their eyes to get 
agiimpse of the stranger. Even the 
stokers, poor fellows, showed their sooty 
faces at the engine-room hatchway. Of 
course the stranger might be, and proba- 
bly was, an innocen: trader; but then she 
might be a slaver, and golden visions of 
prize-money floated before the vision of 
every mau and boy on board the Petrel. 

We did not steam very fast, as, of 
course, our supply of coal was limited ; and 
it was about two hours before sundown be- 
fore we fairly sighted the stranger. She 
was a long, three-masted schooner, with 
tall, raking masts, lying very low in the 
water. All her canvas was set; and, asa 
litle wind had sprang up, she was slipping 
through the water at a fair pace. 

“She looks for all the world like a slaver, 
sir.” remarked Mr. Brabazon, the first 
lieutenant, to the commander. 

Neville said nothing; but his lips were 
firmly compressed, and a gleam of excite- 


ment was in his eyes. 
“Fire a blank cartridge, Mr. O'Riley,” 
said he to the second lieutenant; ‘‘and 


signal her to ask her nationality and her 
code number.” 

This was done; and in answer to the sig- 
ns’ the schooner slowly hoisted the Ameri- 
ean colors. 

“She has eased away |her sheets and 
luffed a point or two, sir,” said the quarter- 
master, touching his cap. 

The captain merely answered this by a 
nod. 

“Puta shot in your gun, Mr. O'Riley,” 
said he. ‘‘Lower your hoist and makea 
fresh hoist, demanding her name.” 

This was done, but the American took 
no notice. 

“Fire a shot, Mr. O’Riley—wide, of 
course,” said the commander. 

Again the deafening report of the big 
gun sounded in our ears, and we could see 
the splash of the shot as it struck the 
water about fifty yards from the schooner. 
Immediately a flag was run up, then an- 
other; and we saw that she was not giving 
usher code number, but was spelling out 
her name, letter by letter — The Biack 
Swan. 

“Just look that up in the United States 
Merchant Registry,” said the captain to the 
first lieutenant. Andinp half a minute he 
had reported : ‘*No such name, sir.” 

This was something more than suspicious. 
And the wind was rising. 

“Hoistthe signal for her to heave to!” 
cried Commander Neville. ‘‘Take a boat 
and half a dozen hands, Mr. O'Riley,” be 
continued; ‘*board her, inspect her papers. 
and come back to report. If her papers | 
are not in order,” added he, ‘‘you may | 
search for slaves; but if they are you| 
had better do nothing further. You know | 
it is clearly set down in the Protocol that | 
Weare not entitled to search the hold if | 
the papers are in order; and there have | 
been complaints lately against some over- | 





cargo.” 

The skipper shook his head. 

“I've been delayed long enough,” said 
he, ‘‘and have lost a great part of the only 
wind we've had in this darned latitude for 
a week.” 

“T'll do it myself, then,” cried O'Riley. 

“Not now, sir; not with six men, while 
I bave fifteen. You have no right to search 
the hold of a respectable merchantman and 
disturb her cargo. Do you take me fora 
slaver, or what? Ef you must have the 
hatches up, send back to your man-of-war 
for a largercrew, so as to overpower me, 
you understand, and then you may do it 
with pleasure. But I guess there'll bea 
complaint lodged at Washington, and your 
folks in London will have to pay for it. 
That’s all, mister. I only want things fair 
and square, within my treaty rights.” 

And, having delivered himself of this 
long speech, the Yankee skipper turned on 
his heel. 

Of course O’Riley could only return to 
the Petrel and report all this to his com- 
mander. ‘I’m convinced she is a slaver, 
sir,” said he in conclusion. 

‘But you have no evidence of it; and 
you say the papers were all in order.’ 

‘“‘Apparently they were, sir.” 

‘Then I'm afraid I can do nothing,” said 
the commander. And to the deep disgust 
of the whole ship’s crew, the order was 
given for the Petrel to return to her course. 

All that night, however, Commander 
Neville was haunted by a doubt whether he 
had not better have run the risk of a com- 
plaint anda reprimand, rather than forego 
the overhauling of so suspicious looking a 
craft; and inthe morning a rumor reached 
his ears that the coxswain, who had ac- 
companied Mr. O’Riley to the Black Swan, 
had noticed something about her of a 
doubtful nature, The man was sent for and 
questioned, and jhe said that while the 
lieutenant was on board, the boat of which 
he was in charge had dropped a little way 
astern,and that he had then noticed that the 
name of the vessel had been recently 
painted out, but that the last two letters 
were distinctly visible. And these letters 
were LE, not AN. 

‘«The scoundrel said she was a new ship!” 
cried the commander. ‘Bout ship!” 

*“‘We can’t possibly catch her up, sir,” 
said the first lieutenant drily. 

“I don’t know that, Mr. Brabazon,” an- 
swered Neville. ‘‘There has been hardly 
any wind; and we know the course she was 
steering. She could not expect to see us 
again; so in all probability she was kept to 
that course. By making proper allow- 
ances we may intercept her. I am con- 
vinced of it.” 

The hope of again encountering the 
Black Swan, faint as it was, caused quite a 
commotion in our little world. The day 
passed without our sighting a single sail; 
but when the morning dawned Lieutenant 
Brabazon was forced to own that the com- 
mander’s judgment had proved better than 
his own. By the greatest luck we had hit 
upon the right track. There, right in 
front of us, was the American schooner, 
her sails lazily flapping against her masts. 

‘*Full speed ahead, and stand by !” shout- 
ed the captain dowy the engine-room tube. 

‘Signal to her to heave to; and if she 
does not obey, fire a shot right across her 
bows, Mr. O'Riley,” continued the com- 
mander. ‘‘Mr. Brabazon, you take a boat 
and thirty men well armed. Board her, 
and have her hatches off at once. You'll 
stand no nonsense, I know.” 

‘‘All right, sir,” cried the lieutenant, an 
active, somewhat imperious officer, of the 
Civis Romanus sum type. He had been 
unusually disgusted at his commander's 
decision to leave the Black Swan without 


, searching her; and he was delighted that a 


more active policy had been begun. 

“I say, Brabazon,” whispered the com- 
mander to him, as he was going over the 
side, ‘‘you know I’m stepping a bit beyond 
bounds; and I’m justa little anxious. If 
she turns out to be a slaver, as we suspect, 
step to the taffrail and wave your handker- 
chief, will you?” 

«T will, sir; and I’m certain it will be all 
right,” cheerfully responded the first lieu- 


zealous officers, who have got into trouble | tenant. 


inconsequence. So be careful. But keep | 


A tall, slim, youngish man, dressed in 


your eyes open. Note any suspicious cir- | white linen, received the British officer, as 


cumstances, and come back as soon as you 
can to report.” 


Before Lieutenant O’Riley reached the | 


he set foot on the deck of the Black Swan. 
| ‘Tam at present in command of this 
craft, sir,” said the young American. 


ship he saw that everything about her had | ‘‘The skipper is not fit for service just at 


been sacrificed to speed. Her spars, es- 


| 
i 


pecially, were unusually heavy for a craft days ago, 1 think. CanI do anything for 


ef her size. 

The British officer was received by a lit- 
tle, thin, elderly man, wearing a Panama 
hat, and speaking with a strong Yankee ac- 
Cent. 


“Produce your papers, if you please,” 


| you?” 
| «Yes. I want you to take off your 
hatches,” said the lieutenant sharply. 


| «Well, sir,” began the Yankee, ‘I guess | boa 
‘that your demand is beyond your treaty | have her condemned. We seized her yes- 


' powers.” 


“I know all aboat that. I must have the 
hatches off.” 

‘‘And your detaining me and overhauling 
my cargo on no grounds whatever——” 
**Will you do it at once?” broke in the 
British officer. 

“T repeat, on no grounds whatever, will 
cause an in—ter—na—tional difficulty, and 
may bring re—markably unpleasant con— 
sequences to your captain. Now——” 

“Off with your hatches!” cried the Lieu- 
tenant. 

“Sir!” 

“If you won't, by George, I will!” 
are know clearly what you're doing, 
8 r had 

“T do.” 

*‘And you know the risk you run?” 

“Ido. Nomorepalaver. Off with them 
at once; or I'll break them open.” 

Further resistance was useless. The 
thing was done; and the moment the first 
hatch was raised the sickening effluvium 
that issued from the hold proclaimed the 
truth. Nearly 300 slaves were packed be- 
tween decks, many of the poor creatures 
standing so close that they could not lie 
down. 

With a look of speechless contempt at 
the young mate of the schooner the lieuten- 
ant walked to the side of the ship and 
waved his handkerchief. That instant a 
loud British cheer rang over the water, 
given by the blue-jackets, who could be 
seen clustering in the rigging like bees, 

“I told our skipper judgment would 
overtake us,” said the Yankee. ‘Say, 
mister,” he added in another tone, ‘‘seeing 
that the game’s up, suppose we have a glass 
of iced champagne downstairs?” 

The lieutenant hesitated. To drink with 
the mate of a slaver! But—iced cham- 
pagne! 

Slowly he moved toward the companion- 
way. “I don’t mind if I do,” he said at 
length; ‘‘and you may as well bring up 
your papers with the drinks, for I shall 
carry them on board the Petrel. Of course 
you uuderstand that you are my prize.” 

And having set a guard at the hatch- 
ways, the lientenant descended the cabin 
stairs. 

The iced champagne was duly forthcom.- 
ing, and under its genial influence Lieuten- 
ant Brabazon began to feel something like 
pity for the young man who had been so 
early seduced into the paths of crime. 
Probably he had a mother or a sweetheart 
somewhere in the States, who imagined 
that he was already on his way home, 
whereas now his character was ruined, 
even if he escaped a long term of imprison- 
ment. 

This feeling was strengthened, as he sew 
that his companion was gazing mournfully 
at his glass, without speak ng a word. At 
length the young man lifted his head. 

“Say, mister; what'll they do to me, 
think?” 

“T can’t tell. Of course you know that 
what you have been engaged in is a kind of 
piracy?” 

“No!” 

“I believe so. Cargo and crew are con- 
fiscated, of course. What they will do 
with you I can’t tell.” 

‘They won't hang me, will they?” 

‘Probably not,” said the lieutenant; ‘‘but 
let this be a warning to you. You see 
what it is to wander off the straight course, 
and hanker after forbidden gains. Lead 
an honest life in future, when you are re- 
leased from custody. Avoid vicious com- 
panions—— But what’s this?” he cried, as 
his eye fell on an empty scabbard hanging 
on the wall. It looked very like a United 
States service sword-scabbard; and jmme- 
diately the thought darted through his 
mind that this hypocritical young Yankee 
(who had been pretending to wipe away a 
tear as he listened to the lieutenant’s good 
advice) had been doing something worse, 
or at least more heavily punished, than 
running cargoes of slaves. 

The Britisa officer looked round the cabin. 
AU. 8. Navy cap was lying on a plush- 
covered bench. 

‘tAh? you’ve been having a brush with 
an American man-of-war!” cried Lieuten- 
ant Brabazon. ‘‘You will have to tell my 
superior officer how you came into posses- 
sion of these articles. I must place you 
under arrest!” And, bitterly regretting 
that he had sat down to table with the fel- 
lw, the British officer rushed on deck. 

‘‘Quartermaster!” he cried, ‘bring up a 
guard of four men, and take this man,” 
pointing to the Yankee, who had followed 
him on deck, ‘‘to the Petrel. If he tries to 
escape, shoot him at once!” 

The quartermaster advanced to seize his 
prisoner; but before he reached him he in- 
voluntarily stopped short. A roar of 
laughter sounded in his ears. The Ameri- 
can mate and his companions were shriek- 





present. We had a visit from you two | 


ing, and staggering about the deck; even 
|the crew of the slaver were, every man 
|jack of them, grinning from ear to ear. 
| The lieutenant was dumbfounded. 

“Excuse me, sir; but the joke was too 
|good,” said the Yankee, coming forward 
and holding out his hand. ‘‘I am the first 
lieutenant of the United States warship 
| Georgia, in command of a prize crew on 
this vessel, taking her to to 





visit to her the day before, and had gone 
away without doing anything, I couldn’t 
resist the temptation of taki you in. 
Hope you don’t bear malice?—-Let’s finish 
that magnum of champagne.” 

It was evidently the best thing to be 
done; but the lieuterant was not a first- 
rate companion on that occasion. 

“Give my respects to your commander,” 
called out the U. S. officer, as his guest 
went down into his boat, ‘‘and advise him 
from me not to be so jolly particular an- 
other time. And I'll try to take your kind 
advice and sail a straigit course in future!” 
he cried, as H. M. boat shot away for the 
last time from the side of the Black Swan 

—([The Cornhill. 





With Grant at West Point. 


General James Hughes Stokes, who died 
in New York a few years ago, was a fellow- 
pupil of Ulysses S. Grant at West Point, 
and his recollections of the great soldier’s 
youth were interesting, if not altogether 
novel. These recollections, however, were 
chiefly notable for being commonplace, but 
they are interesting because they give addi- 
tional proof of the homely simplicity of 
General Grant’s character. General Svokes 
did not, indeed, maintain to be more ob- 
servant of the signs of future greatness 
than any of his comrades. When Grant’s 
renown began to go through the world the 
friends and associates of his early years 
rubbed their eyes in amazement and General 
Stokes was as much surprised as anybody. 
‘“‘There was nothing bad about Grant,” 
he said once to an intimate friend, ‘‘and I 
had no dislike at all for him, but I didu’t 
have much to do with him. He was not 
particular tidy about his dress, and he 
even had a certain slouchy air about him 
that some of us didn’t like. He never did 
anything positively offensive, however, and 
as he was quiet and minded his own busi- 
ness, he was liked well enough, but only 
in a negative way.” 
Cadet Stokes had come from Baltimore 
and he belonged to the ‘‘smart” set among 
the oadets, who would go to almost any 
length of fatigue or inconvenience rather 
than have a crease in their white duck 
trousers. These martial young dandies 
looked upon plain Cadet Grant as ‘‘coun- 
trifled,” but they lived to be proud of their 
acquaintance with him and so be envied by 
less fortunate graduates of West Point. 


Belot’s Presentiment. 


The Paris Figaro tells what it calls ‘‘a 
true, strange story” of Adolphe Belot, the 
writer of a shelfful of clever bat highly im- 
proper novels, who died a few days ago. 
About a fortnight before his death he 
called at Dentu’s to settle an ayrreement for 
anew story. When the matter had been 
arranged he suddenly exclaimed: ‘I want 
you to add another clause to that agree- 
ment.” ‘What is that?” “I want you to 
undertake, when I die, to pay for my 
funeral.” ‘But, my dear sir,” replied his 
interlocutor in astonishment, ‘‘whatever 
are you thinking about? We could not 
think of inserting such a clausein an agree- 
ment for a new book.” ‘But,” objected 
Belot, walking vp and down the room with 
his hands in his pockets, ‘‘it is a very small 
matter for you. I have tnade inquiries, and 
find that a funeral such as I want wij) cost 
only £25.” ‘But it is impossible.” ‘Very 
well, then.” Belot resumed, ‘‘sh*ll we 
manage it another way? Will you ander 
take to pay a thousand francs to the person 
who will present a demand for that sum, in 
my name, the day after my death?” The 
publishers were still astonished, but they 
undertook to make the payment; the part- 
ner with whom the cofiversation took place 
saying it hardly mattered, since the obli- 
gation w-uld not fall upon him, but upon 
his successors. ‘‘How do you know?” 
said Belot, as he went out; ‘‘you may have 
to pay a good deal soouer than you expect.” 





And so it happened. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Edward Everett Hale will contribute to 
Harper’s Magazine for February a ‘‘story 
of true love,” entitled ‘Both their Houses,” 
in which two sensible young people oppose 
the wishes of two foolish parents, with the 
usual and inevitable result. 


The Popular Science Monthly for Febru- 
ary will contain the conclusion of Dr. 
Andrew D. White’s paper, ‘From Babel to 
Comparative Philology,” also that of Prof. 
Huxley’s discussion of “The Aryan Ques- 
tion and Prehistoric Man.” 


“The Faith of President Lincoln” is the 
title of an interesting chapter of personal 
reminiscences which L. E. Chittenden, 
Register of the United States Treasury 
during Lincoln’s administration, will con- 
tribute to Harper’s Magazine for February. 


‘‘Tron-smelting by Modern Methods,” will 
be the subject of the February articts ta 
the American Industries Series wow ran- 
ning in The Popular Science Monthly. 
Every man who wishes to understand the 
progress of the great industries that have 
made the wealth and prosperity of the 
United States should read this series. 


Asa sort of supplementary chapter to 
his ‘Looking Backward,” Mr. Edward 
Bellamy has written an article for the 
February issue of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, under the title of +‘ Women in the Year 
2000,” in which the famous Nationalist 
will sketch women, marriage, courtship, 
etc., as they will be regarded in the year 
2000. 


Harper’s Bazar, published yesterday, con- 
tains an amusing farce entitled ‘‘The Secre- 
tary’s Murderer,” written by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward, and 
illustrated by W. T. Smedley. The same 
number contains an interesting and at- 
tractive article by Alice B. Ormsbee on 
“Young Women's Christian Associations,” 
with illustrations by Irving R. Wiles; also 
a short story entitled ‘His New Clothes,” 
by Rose Terry Cooke. 


The New England Mecical Gazette, a 
umenthly journal of homeopathic medicine, 
opens with Wh editorial by Dr. J. P. Suther- 
jandé Sn certain features of the work of the 
magazine. Among she editorial notes and 
comments the following themes are treat- 
ed: ‘A Lost Opportunity,” ‘Our Foreigu 
Mission,” and ‘A Decree of Divorce.” 
The communications contain a large num- 
ber of papers on matters of importance to 
the profession. Boston, Otis Clapp & Son. 


“The Old Quince Tree,” a love story, 
opens the February Quiver, published by 
Cassell, New York. ‘A Chinese New 
Year” is described with pen and pencil. 
Then comes to the continuation of the 
serial story, “Sifted as Wheat,” which 
grows in interest. ‘‘Self-Restraint” is a 
ractical address to young men by Rey. J. 
Bushes Barras. ‘‘Work in the Master’s 
Name” describes the missionary work of 
John G. Paton in the New Hebrides, and 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley illustrates a poem 
called, ‘Water Cress!” 


Baron Hochschild, at one time the Cham- 
berlain of the Swedish court, wrote some 

ears ago a biography of Désirée, the 

rench queen of Sweden and Norwry. 
‘This book has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mrs. M. Cary, and published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It is somewhat re- 
markable that a woman of such strong 
personality herself, and occupying so pio- 
minent a position as Queen Désirée, has not 
been made the subject of biography; but 
its long delay makes the volume all the 
“more welcome. It is written with great 
simplicity, and gives an intimate and close 
view of this interesting French woman. 
For sale by Estes and Lauriat. 


The January number of Education, 
published by Frank H. Kasson, Boston, 
_ with a paper by Wm. T. Harris, 

D., U. 8. Commissioner o* ucation, 
on “The Proper Place of the Y. M. ©. A. 
n the Field.” The wide- 
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rs on 


spread character of the work done by this 
essociation makes its educational influence 
one of general importance. Rev. A. D. 
Mayo writes upon the New South and the 
children’s opportunity in that section. 
Louise F. Francis takes up some of 
“Shakespeare’s Uncanny Characters.” 
There are various other papers pertinent 
to educational questions. 

Common School Education 
discusses various phases of the study of 
geography. and also takes up a number 
of timely questions in other departments 
of common school work. Boston : 
Eastern Educational Bureau. 


for January 


George William Curtis, in the ‘Editor's 
Easy Chair” in Harper’s Magazine for 
February, lamenting the modern tendency 
to disregard the myths and traditions of 
the earlier ages, says: ‘‘The old historic 
legends are fast vanishing in the light of 
greater knowledge. They are explained as 
a) myths; they are blended in old tra- 
ditions of different countries. Such is the 
skill of commentators that the letters of 
Abelard and Heloise are decreed to be 
hypothetical, and even Petrarch’s Laura is 
dismissed as an allegory. ... The other 








evening some one spoke of the voyage of 
the Argonauts as a wool-gathering expe- 
| dition, and made a light jest upon the 
heavy duties levied on the importation of a 
single fleece. such as taming flery bulls 
and slaying dragous. But tiresome truth 
says it wasn’t a voyage for wool, but for 
gold, and Jason was not aprince, but a 
pirate, and there were no enchanted beasts, 
but only familiar obstacles. There were 
**no sich,” as Mrs. Gamp insisted of more 
modern things, and the wonder-tale was a 
foolish fable unworthy of faith in the 
illustrious century now ending. Alas! and 
was there no Eden, no flaming sword, no 
weeping Eve? Has Mark Twain deceived 
a guileless world, and did he not lament at 
the grave of Adam?” 


It was about forty years ago that George 
Sand, who had not yet achieved her emi- 
vent position inthe world of French let- 
ters, produced the littie rural story, *‘La 
Mare au Diable.” It was at that time 
greatly criticized by her contemporaries as 
belong unnatural, not to say highly artificial. 
It was, indeed, vastly different from the 
style of literature then in vogue; but that, 
so far from detracting from its in- 
trinsic merit, was rather the best proof 
that it possessed such merit. {t is a 
simple story, entirely without com- 
plication and with but a meagre plot; and 
in the hands of a lesser genius, it would 
have contained little capable of making 
even a tempory impression; but in the 


accurate’ picture of French peasant life, it 
undoubtedly represents that life exactly as 


This story has been translated by Mr. 
‘The Haunted Pool.” The volume is lav- 
ishly illustrated, and is exceedingly hand- 
some as aspecimen of bookmaking. The 
book is published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
New York, and is for sale by Little, Brown 
&Co. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold, the son of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, has made his debut in the 
literary word in a story entitled, ‘‘Phra the 
Phoenician,” which Harper & Brothers pub- 
lish in this country. Mr. Arnold is still a 
young man, but his first effort shows not 


ary ability, but he has in still greater meas 
ure literary ambition; for he takes for his 
first attempt no less a subject than the 
transmigration of souls, and all the mysti- 
cism connected with such a theme. ‘Phra 
the Phoenician” is the story of one soul 
which reappeared on earth from time to 
time at different stages of the world’s his- 
tory, occupying widely different bodies, but 
always retaining its own identity. It 
comes first to this world in the life of a 
merchant; its next visit to 
earth is in the person of one of the early 








hands of George Sand, it created a new era. | 
Though it may be difficult at the present | 
time to imagiuve that this was a true and) 


it was at that time; for it was a phase with | 
which the author was thoroughly familiar. | 


Frank Hunter Potter, under the title of | 
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only that he has a marked degree of liter- | 
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Britons; it then reappears in the life of a| 


Saxon and later it lives in the body of an 
Englishman. Perhaps the chief value of 
this book lies not so much in its mysticism, 
a theme which to many minds has but little 
interest, as in the excellent description it 
gives of the various phases of civilization 
which are encountered by this soul in its 
different earthly appearances. 


The American Architect, published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co., easily maintains its 
place at the head of such periodicals in 
this country. It is a practical professional 
magazine, and at the same time, especially 
in its more elaborate editions, with their 
profosion of fine plates, has a distinct 
artistic value. 


The January number of the Riverside 
Paper Series is Mrs. Burnham’s excellent 
story, ‘‘Yonng Maids and Old.” which the 
Saturday Review says ‘“‘gives a charmingly 
idyllic view of New England provincial 
life.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
STAND Fast, CRAIG-RoYsTon! 


William Black. lilustrated. 
Harper & Grothers. Price, 50c. 


A novel. B 


New York 


A WASHINGTON BIBLE-CLA8S. By Gall 
ton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Hamil. 


The Peurrs or CULTURE 
Acts. By Count Leo 
George Schumm. 


A Comedy in Four 
Tolstol. Translated by 
Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 


GOOD-NIGHT PORTY 
Moral Discipline. 
Garrison 


A Parent's Assistant in 
Compiled by Wendell P. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. Price, 70c. 


JOURNAL OF WILLIAM MACctLay; U. 8. Sefator 
from Pennsyivania, 1739-1791. Kdited by 
Kdgar 8. Maclay, A. M. New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Co 


MARRIED IN HASTE. A novel. 
Stephens. Philadelphia: T. 
Brothers. Price, i5c. 


By Mrs. Ann 8. 
ls. Peterson & 


MURVALE EASTMAN, CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. By 
Alvion W.Tourgee. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. Boston: For sale by Damrell & 
Upham. Price, $1.50. . 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Vill, and IX Second Administration of 
James Madison. By Henry Adams. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Boston: For 
sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $6.00. 


Vols. VII, 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By 
Arthur Lathan Perry, LL.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: For sale 
by Damrell & Upham. Price, $2.00. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A 
Text-Bouk of Mental Science for Avademies 
and Colleges. By George Trumbull Ladd. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: 
For sale by Damrell & Upham. Price, $3.00 


THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. 
By Tighe Hopkins. 
ton &Co. Price, 5h 


. An Irish Story. 
New York: D. Appleton. 


YOUNG MAIDS AND OLD. By Clara Louise Burn. 
ham. Boston & New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. Price, 500. 





THE SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS. 


‘Harvard's Better Self,” Mr. Bigelow’s 
timely article inthe New Englund Maga- 
zine for December, is an entirely fair 
| statement of the religious life and oppor- 
at Cambridge. It is keenly 
| appreciated by most of the students of the 
| Divinity School, often called by Professor 
| Joy or Professor Lyon the ‘‘School of the 

Prophets.” 
| I wish to speak of two or three things 
| besides what Mr. Bigelow has pointed cut. 
| First, a visitor here would feel that there 
| was something in the atmosphere about 
Divinity Hall that makcs these young men 
all brothers; he himself, before he knew 
| it, would be one of the family. It would 
seem almost & miravle to him, at first, 
that forty or fifty people could meet each 
other a dozen times a day with a frankness 
and cordiality continually welling up in 
good-will. Whence the source of such 
human sunshine? 

As the college bell calls all who hear it 
to morning prayers, our band of future 
prophets neet in their own chapel, arouud 
which their rooms cluster, in Divinity 
Hall. There together, ed by one of their 
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number, they lift up their hearts and 
minds in devotion to God, and consecrate 
the day’s work and study to His servic: 

And as, with radiant faces, greetings, and 
confidences, these uncowled modern 
file out to meet their teachers and 
their duties, then would our visitor 
stand what it is that causes this spirit of 
good-will, what it is that unites men In 
true fellowship. 

Having spent an evening with the Societ 
of Christian Brethren, as Harvard's Y. M 
(©. A. is called, and being impressed wit! 
the energetic spirit of their meeting 
visitor might feel that the Wednesday af 
ternoon conference of the divinity students 
lacked some of their fire. But as one after 
another arose, to express his thoughts on 
such matter as the ‘‘Minister and the Chil- 
dren,” ‘‘The Demand of the Age on tt 
Clergy,” **The Minister as Pastor,” etc., he 
would feel that these young men hed em- 
barked on a life-work, that fires are smou! 
dering beneath the surface which are to 
last through a long, and perhaps stormy 
voyage. Sparks from these fires light up 
the Friday evening preaching services in 
the chapel, which are wholly unique, and 
much appreciated by that portion of 1) 
public who have found out that they 
invited to attend them. , 

The Divinity School, in the beginning, 
was the basis of Harvard College, and, as | 
[ have suggested, it is to-day the backbon 
of its whole life, the vital source of 
“better self.” 

One meets its Professors in other 
branches than the strictly theological cur- 
riculam—at the evening lectures, where all 
the students of the college come to know 
them; at Appleton Chapel, where dally all 
come in contact with its Parkman Profes 
sor of Theology. Indeed, Professor Pea 
body’s course in Pract’cal Ethics ia one of 
the most popular and valuable courses in 
the list of electives. On the other hand, 
there is an increasing disposition, under the 
present liberal system of electives, for 
young men to come from the college pro 
per over to the Divinity School for one or 
more courses. 

And, finally, the student must exactly fit 
Isaiah’s description of a blockhead — one 
whose “heart is fat,and bis ears heavy, and 
lips that are shut”"—who does not feel the 
strong religious influence that surges 
through two out of three of the college 
courses. In proof of this, I ask, where is 
there another community or a charch, 
where some three hundred young people. 
volun‘arily assemble seven or eight times a 
week for religious devotion? I believe that 
the choicest gift that Harvard bestows on 
her sons is her religious influence. What- 
ever else she has to give is made living and 
visible by this light. And though many a 
student may carry off her gifts, unaware 
that wrapped in each is the message of the 
“School of Prophets,” still, all the same. 
the purpose of its founders has never mis- 
carried; namely, that there should be an 
educated ministry forever sending forth 
that influence for which, and by which, the 
college was established. G. E. L. 
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The Rights of Childhood. 

Every child has a right to as cheerful a 
childhood as it is in the power of those 
standing near her to give; and every child 
has a right to something as valuable and 
necessary as food for her bodily growth, 
and that is food fur her spiritual growth. 
None of the demands of fashionable or of 
political or of any other sort of life, says a 
writer in Harper’s Bazar, should be allowed 
to interfere with her receipt of it. This 
food she cannot receive if left to lower 
companionship than that to which she is 
entitled—to solitary life with one teacher, 
however refined that teacher may be; to 
exile frora the dally life and thoughts of 
her father and mother; or if her mother 
sees her only in the hour of fatigue from 
pleasure, and never for any length of time 
when her facultles are brightest and at 
and her own higher nature 





their best, 
teady to impart its strength to her child. 
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A Frenchman’s Queer Idea. 


4 French inventor, having in mind peo- 
sje who dote upon the particular sensation 
that one feels on & high swing, on the edge 
af steep declivities, or in any place where 
there is a rapid descent, proposes to give 
yo give to the public the feeling of a verti- 
@) fall of several hundred meters into 
To him a jump from the top of the 
highest steeple is a mere baygatelle ; 
it requires the height of the Eiffel 
rower to satisfy his ambition. It is in 
ne word a question of letting amateurs 
falia distance of 300 meters and giving 
chem back safe to their families. At the 
‘nd of 140 meters of fall the rate of de- 
scent of this new species of tourist will be 
45 meters a second; at the end of 200 
ters it will be 65 meters per second; at 
the end of 300 meters it will be 77 meters 
er second. The most rapid raiiroad 
tains make about 80 meters per second. | 
Never, then, has the human race experi- 
enced so high a speed as that proposed. 

it is always easy enough to fall 300 
meters, but it is not so easy to pick one’s 
elf up cafe and sound. This is the scheme 
fthe inventor. He builds a cage similar 
sshape toa shell for a cannon. In the 
body of the shell is a large space, having a 
jiamever of three meters and a height of | 
foor meters, with room to hold fifteen 
persons comfortably seated in arm chairs. 
The foor is a mattress having springs fifty 
centimeters high. Beneath, and forming 
the point of the shell, is a series of cones | 
inclosed one within another. The total 
belght of the eage is ten meters; its weight 
fourtons. From the top of a tower one 

an let this gigantic shell fall with its ioad 
without injury to any of the occupants. 

Where 1t strikes, the inventor has hol- 

wed out a large basin filled with water, 
shaped like the bowl of a champagne glass. 
The shell is received in this soft cushion 


cal 
space. 


| ful table which he kept up. 
| that there were daily in his Court 86 tables 


| dom. 


of an immense cobweb, which was drawn 
like a veil of thick gauze across the 
opening, and was expanded from branch 
to branch of the opposite trees as large as 
a sheet 10 or 12 feet in diameter.” The 
doctor's account of the huge web span by 
this spider has been confirmed by the 
observations of other trave'ers, one of 
whom states that he has seen a single web 
which completely enveloped a large lemon 





tree. Spider silk such as this is produced 
in other parts of the world besides 
Brazil. 

The King’s Table. 


The profusion which characterized the 
unfortunate Charles I. is well shown in the 
following account of the lavish and waste- 
It is asserted 


well furnished each meal, whereof the 
King’s table had 28 dishes, the Queen’s 24, 
4 other tables 16 dishes each, 3 other 10 
dishes each, 12 other had 7 dishes each, 17 
other tables had each of them 5 dishes, 3 
other had 4 each, 32 other tables had each 
3 dishes, and 13 other had each 2 dishes, 
inallabout 500 dishes each meal, witb 
beer, wine, and all other things necessary— 
all was provided most by the several pnr- 
veyors, who by commission, legally and 
regularly authorized, did receive those 
provisions at a moderate price, such as had 
been formerly agreed upon in the several 
counties of England, which price (by rea- 
son of the value of money much altered) 
was become low, yet a very inconsiderable 
burden to the kingdom in general, but 
thereby was greatly supported the dignity 
royal in the eyes of strangers as well as 
subjects. The English nobility and gentry, 
according to the King’s example, were. ex- 
cited to keep a proportionate hospitality in 
their severa. country mansions, the hus- 


| bandmen cncouraged to breed cattle, all 


tradesmen to a cheerful industry; and 
there was then a free circulation of moneys 
thoroughout the whole body of the king- 
There was speut yearly in the King’s 
house of gross meat, 1,500 oxen, 7,000 
sheep, 1,200 veals, 300 poskers, 400 sturks 
or young beeves, 6,800 lambs, 300 flitches 
of bacon, and 26 boars; also 140 dozen of 


| hens, 750 dozen pullets, and 1,470 dozen of 
| chickens; for bread 3,600 bushels of wheat, 
jand for drink, 600 tons of wine and 1,700 
moreover, of butter 46,640 | 


tons of beer; 





and displaces about thirty tons of water. | pounds, together with fish and fowl, veni- | 
The shock that the voyagers would other- | son, fruit, and spice proportionably. 


wise teel is by this means entirely deadened. 

The boyancy of the shell causes it to rise | 
to the surfaee and the bold experimenters | 
can then get out. The shell is then to be | 
lifted up by an elevator to the top of the } 
tower, where everything is ready to begin 
agaiv. The price for this venturesome 
ourney is already fixed at 20f. a person. 
This might be recommended as a new idea 
to the Directors of the Chicago Exposition. 


Flowers and Butterflies in Japan. 


The drawback of these delectable Japa- 
nese mountains is their lack of animal life, 
writes Sir Edwin Arnold in a letter to the 
London Telegraph. Hardly a bird or 
beast will be seen or heard, and nature 
appesrs to be Cepopulated. Upon all the 
long walk to and trom Haruna I did but 
see, apart from the crows and high flying 
birds, one brown snake and one lark. One 
hears occasionally the uguisu, called by 
flattery the ‘Japan nightingale”—known 
w science as the Cettria cantans—but its 
notes, though sweet, are not sustained. 
There are bears, foxes, badgers, and even 
deer in the Haruna jungles, and in bygone 
days there were plenty of monkeys, but 
none are seen now. Possibly the dense 
clothing of the hills, which are swathed 
from base to summit in tussock grass and 
dwarf bamboo, forbids the prevalence of 
small life. On the other hand, butterfiles 
are numerous and splendid, a great black 
species, large as a bat, with bronze and 
green reflections, an amber and brown 
variety, a saffron and red, a green and gold 
swallowtail, and abundance of brimstones, 
peacocks, ,purple emperors and red ad- 
Wirals. 
are desolate of that wild life which adds so 
much to the charm of other highlands. 








Spider Silk. 


Dr. Walsh recounts that in his travels 


But, as a rule, these fair vistas | 


Lieut. Casey’s Indian Scouts. 


You have no idea how wonderful these 
Indian scouts are, said Mr. Frederic Rem- 


Why, to 
They 


hostile Indians for a mon h past. 
them all nature is an open book. 
note the slightest sign. 
tbe ground is full of meaning. A trainpled 
bush will tell them a score of things. Once 
ove of them said to me, ‘‘Indian pass in the 
night.” [asked him how he knew. He 
pointed to a trampled bush and said the 
horse would have avoided that in the day- 
time. There logic is unerring. They are 
alert, swift, deadly and tireless. If you 


York he would be perfectly amazed, but he 
would find bis way out. And if any man 
laid his hand on him it would be instant 
death. This comes first because they are 
so relf-reliant. They learn never to depend 
upon any one else. They rely entirely upon 
themselves. They ask nothing. They are 
much alone, surrounded by enemies, con- 
stantly on the watch. And the trairing 
that results is surprising. They make im- 
portant deductions from facts that the or- 
dinary man would pass unobserving. 

Lieut. Casey organized these scouts out 
of the very flower of the Cheyenne braves. 
And the Cheyennes are the bravest and the 
most formidable of all Indian warriors. 
Their courage is greater and their ixtelli- 
gence more up to the civilized standard. 
The Cheyennes worshipped Casey. And 
the Cheyenne women are chanting his 
death song yet—chanting it to-night. They 
will keep up this crooning in queer Indian 
fashion fora month. Noone will ever be 
able to estimate the good Casey did. Had 
these Cheyenne braves not been brought 
into the United States army they might 
have gone out with the others. You can’t 
say tco much in praise of him. He was not 
only a good fellow, he was as daring, 
as brave a man @s + ns 





through Brazil he came across a spiter 
Which he named Arenea maculata, and is 
‘dmirably adapted for silk producing pur- 
poses. Far from devouring one another, 
after the voracious manner of their 


Europvan relatives, these spiders live in | 
little communities apparently on the best | 
They are of enormous size and | 
‘pin a yellowish web, the threads of which | o 


of terms. 


‘re fully as thick as ordinary silk. The 
and strength of these webs are shown 

*y the following statement made by Dr. 
tish: “In passing through an opening 


between some trees I felt = — 1 a off. 
‘angled in some obstraction, and on with- ngs. 
_ ~(fewing it my light straw hat remained | Week. 


And he knew the > organized 
the body of Indian scouts, and made it the 
| most serviceable part of the army in this 
| sort of war. 





TOO MUCH FOR Hm. 
Dangerous Tramp—Hold up and shell 


at! 
Country Editor of Paper (pulling out a 
| pair of shears)—I'll defend myself to the 
last! 
Dangerous Tramp (taking to his heels) 
I know now you can use them 
I've read your paper.—[Once a 


ington, the artist, who has been among the | 


The condition of | 


The Pigmies’ Poisoned Arrows. 


When we first encountered the tribes 
who fought with poisoned arrows writes 
Stanley in Scribner's Magazine, we were 
not prepared to be greatly impressed with 
the danger, but we received a severe 
lesson in August, 1887, during « fight with 
the Avisibba savages. Young fellows, 
inspired by the example of Lieut. Stairs, 
Royal Engineers, rushed with brave homi- 
cidal iutentions to the front, and the tiny 
arrows sailed in showers past them; but 
some of them found their intended billets 
and were arrested quivering in arms and 
shoulders. With contemptuous smiles the 
young men drew them out and flung them 
away, and some continued answering the 
savages with rifle shots, while others 
sought the surgeon, bearing with them the 
_— with which they had been wound- 


When the day’s fight was over, of course 
we had more leisure to examine the mis- 
siles, and our anxiety was great when we 
observed that they had been freshly 
smeared witha brown, gummy-like sub- 
stance which emitted a subtle, acrid odor, 
with a suspicion of asafcwtida in it. The 
arrows seemed to have been plunged into 
pot containing a goodly quantity of a 
resinous substance and twirled around in it 
and’ well soaked and then lifted up in a 
bunch and covered over with a banana ora 
plece of phrynium leaf. Quivers full of 
the arrows showed us <:at the weapons 
were considered by their owners to be 
dangerous, for those so smeared were tied 
together, head downward, and apart from 
the others. 

Yet the wounds made by these slender 
arrows were mere punctures, such as might 
have been made by finely-pointed butcher’s 
skewers, and being exceedingly ignorant 
of the effect, we contented ourselves with 
syringing them with warm water and 


dressing them with bandages. In some 
instances affectionate men sucked their 
comrades’ wounds, to make sure that 


nothing of the substance should be left to 

irritate them. In no instance was this 

method of any avail. All who were | 
wounded either died, after terrible suffer- 

ings from- tetanus, or developed such 

dreadful gangrenous tumors as to incapac- 

itate them from duty for long periods, or 

wreck their constitutions so completely by 

blood-poisoning that their lives became a 

burden to them. 


A Hindu Gurl. 


A Hindu baby girl is an unwelcome addi- 
tion to the family; her birth is no blessing, 
huta curse and a sign of divine wrath. 
Rukhmabai says that when the new-born 
baby is a girl ‘‘the father gnashes his 
teeth and stamps his feet. The mother is 
sorely disappointed, and although her ten- 
derness may bring its sure weaith of love, 
she curses both herself and the child. 
There is, noreover, a notion that women 
who bear only girls are sinful, and that in- 
tensifles the grief.” Another Hindu woman 
gives the same testimony. Ramabai (high 
estate Hindu widow) says that in ro coun- 
try in the world is a mother so laden with 


/care and anxiety in anticipation of the 


were to put a wild Cheyenne down in New | 


birth of a child asin India. All her hope 
of happiness depends uponthe sex of the 
unborn child. A wife who bears daughters 
and no sons is frequently put away by her 
husband; husbands sometimes threaten 
their wives that, if the coming child is a 
daughter, the offending mother will be 
henceforth banished from the society of 
her lord and master; a new wife will be 
installed in her place and the offending wife 
will be made into the servant and drudge 
of the household. Ramabai does not mere- 
ly make general statements to this effect, 
but gives severai special instances that 
have come within her own knowledge, 
ainong her own friends and acquaintance, 
of this punishment having been meted out 
to mothers who gave birth to girls. 
Mothers try to avert the bad luck of having 
a daughter by superstitious ceremonies 
previous to the birth of the child. 





The Scason of Gayety. 

The season of social festivities may now 
be said to be at its height; and parties and 
receptions and Germans are following one 
another in rapid succession. Speaking of 
Germans, anyone who has ever served upon 
acommittee to provide favors knows the 
embarrassment of this work; for everyone 
ambitious to do jt well wishes to get some- 
thing new and pretty, and yet not too ex- 
pensive. Many a poor young man could 
have saved himself a world of worry if he 
had known that the finest assortment of 
Germaa favors obtainable in this city is 
kept at the store of J. A. Jones & Co:, 19 
Avon street. There is not only a large 
variety, all exceedingly pretty, but there 
are many entirely new articles that are just 
suited for this purpose. There is also an 
excellent assortment of Japanese ware, and 
nothing is more popular, as nothing has 
ever been more artistic, than the ware 
manufactured by the Japanese. The num- 
ber is 19 Avon street. 


FACTS, 


Probably the most important question 
in the hygiene of the winter life of people 
in this section of the country is how at 
to keep warm and to obtain fresh air. An 
entirely closed room is warm, but the air 
is soon vitiated; while windows open at 
the top or bottom admit draughts with all 
their serious consequences. Now, a very 
simple invention that can be seen at the 
office of the Newton Centre or Caldwell Win- 
dow Ventilator Co., at 69 Cornhill, admits 
a large supply of air constantly into a room, 
absolutely without draught. 


It is universally conceded that the safest 
and therefore the wisest investment is im- 
proved real estate ina thriving city. It is 
not subject to rate wars and crop fluctua- 
tions as are railroads, nor can the vein give 
out unexpectedly some day, as in mining in- 
vestments. It is permanent, stable and 
visible; and the results from investments of 
this sort have proved in the past the most 
satisfactory. This is shown by the state- 
ment made Jan. lst, by the Eastern Invest- 
ment Co., of this city. Its investments are 
allin improved city property, and it has 
not only paid 8 per cent dividends, but has 
a large and increasing surplus on hand. 


The superiority of German Peat Moss 
for bedding horses is generally acknow- 
ledged by the best horsemen as both cheap, 
durale and much better for the horse than 
any other kind. C. B. Barret, 45 North 
Market street, imports it. 





An Art Sale. 


People in any way acquained with art are 
familiar with the fact that the exhibit to be 
seen in the art rooms of Williams & Ever- 
ett at 79 Boylston street and 80 Park 
Sguare, is always one of interest and merit. 
To all such people it will be a fact of addi- 
tional interest that the firm now announces 
one of its periodical clearing out sales, 
necersary at stated times in order to make 
room fur the new exhibits which it wishes 
to make. This clearance sale includes a 
large collection of etchings, engravings and 
photographs, framed or unframed, and all 
at a greatly reduced figure. This reduction 
in price indicates no inferiority in charac- 
\ter; for Williams & Everatt never take or 
| sell any inferior work. 








| Furnishing Goods Department. 


GUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS 


| Gentlemen who appreciate the comfort of PER. 
FECT FITTING SHIRTS are reminded that we 
employ a special force of cutters and makers and 
| use only carefully selected material; thorough 
workmanship and correct patterns guaranteed. 
For evening dress we have the latest designs. 
| Prices reasonab'e for the best production. 


EXTRA QUICK LAUNDRY WORK, 


Articles are received here for the Launderer, 
the original and best Troy works, every week day 
| and returned to u * the 1 day after. 

Price for Collars and Cuffs2 cents each. Special 

attention given to Lacies’ Collars and Boys’ Sailor 
Collars at the same price. All articles for gentle, 
|/men’s wear, such as Underclothing, Hosiery, 
| Gloves, Neck Wear, Breakfast Jackets, Bath 
| Wraps, Mackintoshes, etc. 


SHOPPING SATCHELS, 


Useful at any Season. 


INTERESTING SOUVENIRS of BOSTON, 


The State House and Old Hancock House on tiles; 
price 59 cents each for sale in this department. 


Macullar, Parker & Comp’y 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY OFFERED 


—BY THE— 


Eastern Investment Co., 


| 17 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


Authorized Capital, $2,000,000. Capital 
| aubseribed, $1,300,000. Surplus, 
162,000. 


is com has been in active operation 14 
some hae alwa paid by ay dividends of 6 per 
I 











ys 

| cent. and is now paying cent. regularly. It 
invests its tunde “oaly in Seaproved rea) estate in 
ts securities have never 
and are oow selling for 
further notice. Send for 


| cities. 
| sold for less than 
particulars. 





VENTILAITION 


Without Sst ProsvuRea. 
The Newton Centre, or Caldwell Winaduw 
Ventilator Co 


mpany, 
Can now be found at 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE. 


Rare Opportnity in Pictures for 
January. 


Messrs, WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


79 BOYLSTON ST., 
30 PARK 8@., 
Offer a large Collection of 
ETCHINGS, 
ENGRAVINGS, 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


FRAMED AND UNFRAMED, 
—AT— 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


A rare opportunity to secure bargains in pictures. 


LADIES’ 


HAIR DRESSING PARLOR, 


W. HK. LYON, Proprietor, 
(Formerly with Gerlach & Steuer,) 


129 TREMONT STREET 


(Cor. Winter St, 


NO. 
over “Whitney's j 


BOSTON. 


GERMAN .’. FAVORS. 


A Fine Assortment at 


ae A. JONE cs & . O.. 


19 AVON STREET. 


BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH, 


(Established 1862.) 
A WEEKLY PAPER for THOUGHTFUL 
READERS. Conducted by 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


—AND— 


MR. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, 


With whom are associated gentlemen represent- 
ing the interests of Boston and Massachueetts tn 
Education, History, Literature, Music and the 
other Fine Arts, Natural History, Sclence and 
other objects having a special interest to Educated 


People. 
It ia neither POLITICAL nor SECTARIAN, 
but a woloome visitor in every family. 
DR. HALE and MR. GOODRICH contribute 
over their own names to each number. 
Regular departments are conducted each week by 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK, 
“DOROTHY LUNDT”" 
and MARGARET FAIRFAX. 
Among the special and recent contributors to 
the COMMONWEALTH are 
Mr. NATHANIE:s T. KIDDER, 
GEORGE M. STEELE, D. D., 


of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Mr. WILLIAM C. COLLAR; 
of the Roxbury Latin School, 
Mr. ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS, 
of Harvard College, 
Mr. JOHN RITCHIE, JR., 
Mr. B. J. LANG, 
Mr. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
KATE TANNATT WOODS, 
Mr. H. C. MERWIN, 
Mr. EDWARD FULLER, 
Mr. RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
Mr. W. H. WHITMORE, 
Mr. WARREN P. ADAMS, 
and many others. 
Among the features of the COMMONWEALTH is 
the attention it gives to the principal CLUBS 
and SOCIETIES of Boston, of a Literary and 
Scientific nature. It contains a weekly record of 
the American Academy of Arta and Sciences, 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Rostonlan Society, 
Boston Architectural Club, Boston{Camera Club, 
Boston Society of Civi! Engineers, Boston Society 
of Natural History, Boston Scientific Society, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, New England Mete- 
orological Society, Parker Memorial Science Class, 
and the Society of Arts. 
Members of these societies will find this paper a 
valuable aid in preserving a record of the doings 
of their organizations. Articles by leaders ip the 
several lines of thought and research presented 
by these societies will appear regularly in each 
issue. 


Subsoription Price $2.50 per Year. 


COMMONWEALTH PHB, COMP’Y, 


25 Bromfield St., Boston. 


FEMININE BRIC-A-B RAC, 


After all, the woman who buys all her 
spring and summer gowns “at a bargain” 
before the new goods are opezed to the 
gaze of a fascinated public, may live to 
regret it. I have been looking at the 
advance books of a certain dry goods 
house that has the reputation of knowing 





a thing or two, and certainly I view a pale 
green gingham, bordered with white, 
boaght at a ‘‘sacrifice sale” and erstwhile 
my pride, with tempered admiration. The 
new things are so dainty, so debonnaire (if 
I may be allowed the term in this connec- 
tion) so artistic, so altogether fetching, 
that no mortal woman can resist them. 
Of course, plaids are continued; but not 
even in the height of plaid-frenzy last fall 
did we dream of such coloring and such 
combinations. The dash of yellow, 80 
much affected in Paris just now, is intro- 
duced into most of the new spring wool 
suitings—sometimes bright canary, some- 
times so softened as bardly to be recogniz- 
ed as yellow at all, but yet in some one of 


its many shades as omnipresent and 





ubiguitous as—well, as the young 
Cratchitts. The checks are not at all uni- 
form, but extremes seem to be successfully 
avoided, so that we shall neither go about 
in handkerchief plaids, nor peppered all 
over with diminutive blocks of color. A 
checked ground sometimes serves to set 
off more decided lines of color, woven on 
its surface; but oftener, shaggy threads of 
grey or reddish brown or the new and 
rather garish blue relieve duller back- 
grounds on the same shade. 

The actual novelties, indeed, depend on 
rough effects for their smartness, and no 
woman who pretends to keep abreast with 
the times so far as her wardrobe is con- 
cerned will be without a gown in some one 
of the pretty but extremely trying new 
colors which has sprinkled here and there 
over its surface, big shaggy spots or 
blocks of contrasting color, silky, long 
haired and admirably calculated to make 
life a burden to her after the second wear- 
ing. 

In ginghams, there is an endless variety 
of plaids and stripes. A remarbably 
pretty one which will recommend itself to 
matrons showed lines of gold on a black 
background. Another rather sober and 
respectable but nevertheless artistic plaid 
was in shades of yellow, gray and ivory 
white. Gayer gowns in old pink and blue 
and turquoise ona gray ground will find 
appropriate wearers in young girls—the 
“summer” girls to whom a few months 
will bring around their own peculiar duty 
of making paradises out of ‘‘deserts and 
waste places,” by the shores of the far 
sounding sea or some retired nook in the 
mountains. 

The fad for things Eastern, more 
especially Egyptian, which the Bernhardt 
jnaugurated and Mrs. Langtry in a feebler 
way continued, has received recognition 
in the delicate Algerian crepes, in Egyptian 
and Turkish designs and coloring, which 
are placed among the so-called wash goods. 
And indeed a young woman with a fresh 
complexion and a willowy figure could 
hardly desire a prettier or more effective 
gown than may be made out of these 
dainty stuffs. 

The old fashioned girl who parts her hair 
and wears it after the becoming fashion of 
her grandmothers will doubtless wear, 
when July shall overtake her, a simple lit- 
tle dress of a queer, thin material which 
shall look to the uninitiated as if the 
quaint ribbons of an hundred years ago had 
been sewn on yellow or blue lawn, but 
which is really only the loveliest of all the 
new ginghams—a cunningly woven tissue 
of cotton threads. 

I saw in an upholsterer's window the 
other day the daintiest soft pillow imagin- 
able, made all of soft Japanese cotton, 
stamped with a grotesque design in gold and 
silver. Not altogether durable, perhaps, 
but just the thing for the ‘Japanese cor- 
ner” which shares with the ‘Chinese cor- 
ner” the honor of being a new decorative 
effect in house furnishing. The latter is 
especially suitable for a library, and the 
more closely the line can be drawn between 














the Chinese and Japanese impedimenta the 
better showing it makes for the author’s 
culture, and the more likely it is to confuse 
the ordinary observer. There must be a 
Chinese cabinet, beautifully carved and set 
out with Chinese curios. A screen must be 
hung with stuffs from Canton and not from 
Yeddo. Some specimens of Chinese pic- 
torial art may adorn the wall space. A 
shawl from the Valley of Thibet is thrown 
over a divan, a tigerskin spread before it on 
the floor, and with a volume of Confucius 
thrown carelessly open among the lounging 
pillows as if just left, the ‘“‘corner” is com- 
plete. 

For those of us who ride, what Madge 
has to say in London Truth on the subject 
of the latest fashion in riding-habits is 
peculiarly interesting: ‘‘The skirt” she 
says, ‘‘is still short and business-like, and 
the bodice has almost invariably a vest of 
some kind, whether showing the whole way 
down the front or only at the neck and 
waist. The riding-jacket of the newest 
shape is remarkably becoming to the figure. 
As an illustration, I may as well describe 
the one that is worn by Lady de Grey. It 
is in drab cloth with wide pointed lapels. 
Being double-breasted, it fastens across be- 
low the buat, fitting into the figure with the 
greatest neatness and accuracy. Below the 
waist, the skirts of this jacket are cut 
sharply away, but at the sides and back 
they are rather long, a style which is far 
better adapted to do justice toa fine figure 
than the short basque that was in favor 
for so many years. The waistcoat worn 
with it is made of pale blue bird's-eye 
woollen, which shows above the cloth col- 
lar, at the neck in front, and again below 
the double-breasted part at the waist. Of 
course, you can have any color in the 
cloth, and any contrast you choose in the 
waistcoat. A warm, darkish brown is 
highly becoming to most girls, and there is 
a very pretty pew material for vests, in the 
shape of plush leather, which looks exactly 
like suéde kid, and can be had in various 
shades of tan and brown, as well as white 
and cream-color. Some of the waistcoats 
are made double-breasted, so as to show 
the manly collar, tie,and pin at the neck. 
Nor is the peep of starched white shirt- 
front lacking. White cloth shirts anp made 
to replace, for winter wear, the starched 
linen that found so much vogue in sum- 
mer.” 

For the graceful girl, who isn’t athletic, 
who doesn’t ride, but who delights in keep- 
ing up the traditions of her sex, there is a 
bit of genuine comfort in the fact that 
a French physician has declared in favor 
of a “good cry.” He encourages groaning 
and crying during surgical operations, and 
is of the opinion that such patients as yield 
to their emotions and let nature’s grand 
outlets for allaying pain be unchoked re- 
cover more quickly than those who, from 
a feeling that it is weak to utter groans and 
cries, restrain them. He cites a case of a 
man who brought his pulse down sixty 
beats by giving himself up noisily to his 
strained and nervous condition for two 
hours. 

Iam glad, along with the rest of man- 
kind, that science sanctions tears; but I 
should like to have something xdded about 
crying as a cause and wrinkles as an effect. 
Iam haunted by certain fears in spite of 
sclence. MaRGARET Farrrax. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's | Seuttang Syrup” 


perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
ms sale by Druggists in eyery part of the world. 

sure and ask for ar ewe Soothing 
Syrup. Wc. a bottle. 
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SHEPPARD HOMAN’S PLAN, 


rare Insurance without invest. 
men peciaity b 

dent Sarin Life hd 
Society of New York, 








©. H. & W. A. BUCKLEY, 
Gen’ i Agents, 
Stnzsat. 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while Teething, with | 
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Fats soul so dead, who 
light weights.’* 


Sight-singing (Tonic Sol- 
methods), om FP bene, - 


FURS! FURS! 


Owing to on on mises 
porative and to be made Monee, 


H. CRINE, The Furrier. 


Will offer his entire stock of Furs regardiess of 


are im. 


15.00 and 
mis 00 and oa 


“00 

SEAL CAPES... “$55. 

FUR-LINED CIRCULARS. $15.00 ang cpwent 
GENT'S FUR-LINED OVERCOATS, $50.00 ant" ar’ 


ward. 
All other Furs at coovenpenting reductions. 


Special attention given to redyeing and remog 
ling Furs. Best ++ gm and _ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed , lowest prices. 


H. CRINE, 


THE FURRIER, 
__15 and 17 Avon Street. 


CLIFFORD, 


PERFUMER, 


If NOW AT 
315 Washington Street, 


mise. Down Stairs. otf%.'% 


South. 


Entrance at No. 2 Harvard PI, 


SAMUEL ROGERS 
FLORIST, 
565 WASHINGTON STREET. 
(Under the Adams House). 
Flowers on all Occasions. 
foram, Brush Hill Read, 














160 TREMONT $ ST., BOSTON, 
D. BEDROSSIAN & Co.., 


FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fraits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
83 TEMPLE PLACE 


Japanese Crockery. 


Ladies are delighted with the assort- 
ment of Japanese China Ware to be found 


"J. A. JONES & CO., 


19 Avon Strest, Boston. 
GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKE BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of o!! 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 

has more than three times the 

strength of Cocoa mixed with 

Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

| and is therefore far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than on 

centa cup. It ia delicious, nour- 

ishing, strengthening, EasiLT 

DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Mr. HARRY BENSON, 


Voice Cultivation (Ralian method), 
and Staf 


14 Muste Hall Building, Beston. 
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you CAN STILL BUY 


4 CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR 


For 10 Cents. The brand is 


“La Coronela.” 


The best Cigar ever made, and no change in it 


gince the new 


@EOo. W. NICHOLS, Manf’r, Key West. 


The Howard W. Spurr Cigar Go. 


BOSTON and NEW YORK. 





sam’L F. SCOTT. 


JOHN=P.JHERRMANN 
THOMAS A. SUOTT. 


. F. & 1. A. SCOTT 


REAL ESTATE 


BROKERS 


8th and Pine Streets, 


ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 





w-MINARD'S LINIMENT == 


Whatever the cause—.. it BUMN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 


the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 


Gripes or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
VYachtmen and Horse- 
men,remember thename: MINARD’S LINI- 


- all drug- 
_BOSsTON, 


of Pain always cures. 


MENT. 


large bottles on 25 cents. Sold 
. Prepared by NELSON & © 


mm, WATER BUGS: 


—AaAND— 
RBOACHES. 
Clear them out with ow 
KXTERMINA ses 

dust. No troubleto 


ASS. 
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Tree Planting. 


I a a ‘7 a statement re- 
cently, says ignani’s ogg at that 
the three late Dukes of Athole nted in 
their lifetime 12,000,000 larch trees on their 
estates. The writer who made this state- 
ment seemed to doubt the fact on the 
pow that he imagined that their Graces 

id so with their own hands, which would 
necessitate each of them planting 200 trees 
a day for sixty years. When, however, a 
man is said to ‘‘plant” an estate it does not 
any more mean that he does so personally 
than, when it is said that a man ‘‘furnishes” 
a house, he makes his own cabinets and 
tables, or puts down his own carpets— 
though our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, as often as not, actually did the 
latter, as well as—good souls !—seWwing the 
various strips of carpet together. If, how- 
ever, it comes to planting trees with one’s 
own hands, there is still something to be 
said. Charles II. planted nearly all the 
trees in the avenue ,at Windsor with his, 
and some that are now in St. James’ Park; 
and George III. had a mania for planting 
his own trees, as well as innumerable 
grape vines. Her present Majesty has 
planted over 5,000 trees in various places 
she has visited, and the Prince of Wales 
cannot be very far behind her in also doing 
80. 








A Spiritual Song. 





The London Star tells the following 
story which, whether it is a fact or only an 
ingenious advertisement itself, is amusing : 
A poor country congregation found itself 
badly in want of hymn-books. The clergy- 
man applied toa London firm, and asked 
to be supplied at the lowest (Church) rates. 
The firm replied that on condition the 
hymn-books contained certain advertise- 
ments, the congregation should have them 
for nothing. Necessity knows no law, and 
the minister sorrowfully complied, thinking 
to himself that when the advertisements 
came they could be removed from the 
leaves. The hymn-books arrived, and— 
joy of joys—they contained no interleaved 
advertisements. At the Thanksgiving ser- 
vice the good parson joyously gave out the 
Christmas hymn, and the congregation 
sang the first verse with fervor. When 
they reached the last line they found that 
this was what they had been singing : 
“Hark! the herald angels sing; 

Beeeham's Pills are just the thing; 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

Two for man and one for child.’ 


An old family physician first recommended 
Jobnsen’s a Liniment for colds, coughs. 





The Wagner Baffet Sleeping Cars, El 
Paso, Orison, Orizaba, El Oro, are the finest 
sleeping cars running from Boston. These 
cars run on the North Shore Limited 
between Boston and Chicago, which leaves 
Boston at 2:15 p. m. daily, due in Chicago 
4:50 p. m. next day. 





+S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on haada large and choice as- 
sortmeng of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Decorations of all kinds 
fn an artistic manner, to order. 
by matl, express or telegraph prom 
cent. lower than those o' 
Orders taken Satu 
attention 
-, Saturdays, 10.30 P. 


Wedadiy 
arran., 


, Funcrals, etc. 


ces 20 per 
Florist in the city. 
Sunday will receive 
venings until 9.30 P, 


rom 


Orders 
y —— 
wrday for for 
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THEY WERE FRIENDS, TOO. 


Ethel (age uncertain)---Well, 
Charlie Hicks has proposed at last. 
asked me to be his last night. 

Maude (young, but jealous)—You don’t 
meanit! He is the last man I’d take for 
an antiquarian,—Harper’s Bazar. 


Mande, 
He 





Mr. Wredink (the old book- keeper) 
To-day marks my fortieth year of service 
with you, sir. 

Mr. Hides—I was aware of it, Mr. 
Wredink, and I have arranged a little sur- 
prise for you. Take this alarm clock 
with my best wishes for your continued 
promptness.—[ Pack. 





MOST WORTHY BOOKS FOR 


PURCHASE OR GIFT. 


CHOICE AND ee Nama ALTO SONGS. 
Price, $1 in heavy 


33 songs—each one a Gem. 


paper, ei % in bds., send $2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and carefully revised collection of the 
a and nog ee — songs. poe an 

melodies in e iw ee and b t 
8 in heavy with full di 


cputeele words. 66 80 


paper, $1.25 in bds., o andes in gilt’ in gilt bi 
CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 


4 songs. 


SONG CLASSICS. Vol, 1. 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2. 


80NG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 
OLOS. 


CHVICE SACRED 8 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, Low Voices 
NE AND BASS, 


CLASSIC, BARITO 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 


inding. 


-° 


Eeaes 


Goon OLD SONGS WEUSED TOSING, ae 


RHYMES AND TUNES. Sweet Music 
CHOICE PIANO SELECTIONS. 


PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 2, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. 
SABBATH DAY S one 
POPULAR DANCE © 


LLECTION, 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, We 


OPERATIC PLANO COLLECTION, 
Price of each 


“4 . from overwork or 
31 ae | illness. In such 
cs.) ee cases try judicious 
33 C«‘ Ss doses of G. O. Tay 
eS lor Old oe earbon. 
6+C~S and G 
} 


book, $1.00. Cloth ‘Gilt, $2.00. 


All are Valuable Collections of the Best | 


Churchill’s pig coir eked BOOK of Eminent Com- 
pectes some 
ny Book mailed, postpaid, for 


Oliver Ditson Company Boston 


19 operas 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Ans one hyeician, retired from [mages vee had 
= ie hands by an East India missionary 
ne forte ofasimple vegetable remedy for the 
pa permanent cure of Consumption 
ae Ara Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also positve and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish tet this reci in , (French or English, 
ne for i y~ or -_ ng. Sent 
by mail, by addressin 2° aming this 
per, W. A. NOYES, Powers’ Block 4Roches 
r, N. 


$600.00. 
Vielins, Banjos, Harmonicas, Music Boxes, Strings. etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Boston Agents for 


NORRIS PIANO & DIAMOND CO. 


the Celebrated 


“CROWN” PIANOS AND ORGANS. 





Also Pianos and Organs of other Makes. New and Second Hand. S25 to 0, 


cash, or on easy payments. Best Makes. 


Watches $3.50 to $'%. Gold 


Jewelry all Styles. Diamonds $5.00 to 
and Plated Jewelry, ctc., half price. 





37 Court Street, Opposite Court House, 


rt a 


MASS. 





‘CATERERS AND RESTAURANTS. 


SPRING LANE CAFE. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 & 3 Spring Lane. 
OUR COOKING IS FIRST-CLASS. 
F. B. WEAVER & CO.,, « wi ese 


“TRY WOODWARD’ 8. 


18 Bedford Street, 


FOR YOUR LUNCH. 


Light Luncheons a specialty. Everythieg first- 
class. Coffee and Sandwiches’ in large quantities 
ata discount. 


BUSINESS MEN’S 
RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 


-|FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 





—— 75e., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


N EW YORK HOTELS, 








Steaks, Chepe, Oysters, &c. 


13 Spring Lane, Boston. 


LOUIS FRENKEL, Manager. 


The United States SAVINES Bank 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
PAID-IN CAPITAL, $261,000. 


Issues Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposit at 
Following Rates, Subject to Change: 


Six Months, 5 Per Cent, 
One Vear, 6 Per Cent. 
4 Per Cent Per Annum on Savings Funds. 
Dezis in Municipal Bonds and Other High-Grade 
Paper. 
Calls the attention of investors to its GUARANTEED 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, running three or five 
years, netting 6 per cent and 61-2 per cent per coud 


per 
ayable semi-annually. Not being exclusively en 
In this branch of business, its securities are se’ 











oy care, thus insuring its patrons against be “4 


ys in receiving prompt returns. a rman 
eucited and references given upon applica’ 
_ WM, Cc. ANO President. 


MPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
# logues, Price-Lists, ‘and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town ‘Officers, Societies, 
Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts, 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
OTE, Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
E Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 
IN the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly,correctly —by 


Gito.£. CROSBY & CO., Boston, 


No. y Map se-ons nen 8t., Ba 





ee gaa 


OLYMPIAN 








English satistician, 
Greville Wal- 
~.4 of a 
mateo s, bg 
wi “4 
+ pt 000 ,000 
tons—a ’ tremendous 
heavy body. Our 
own bodies often 
feel terribly heavy 





okey. 
Pure iyo’ Whis 

No beverages in the 

world surpass them 

in flavor and purity. 

Physicians recom. 
mendthem. D 

ists and | Gn them. age So aan A 

n the la an er the cork. CHES 
GRAV ES & SONS, Sole Proprietors, Boston, 


HAND LAUNDRY 





122 Shawmut Avenue. 


| All Ladies’ Wear entirely under 
\charge of Lady Assistants. Laun- 
dry called for and delivered to any 

| part of the city. 


5 mpnmnnbagiinidada 


| D. E. POLAND & CO., 


CARPENTERS & BUILDERS 


118 WATER STREET. 











Offices and Banks fitted-up at short notice. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 
European Plan. Booms $1 per Day and 
pward. 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its opeay. All the latest improve. 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
= and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
a be the old well known “Taylor's Kes 


WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
On the Seneoe » plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 


The accommolations of the  * will be found 
first-class in every levator running 


ery respect. 
night and da F. J. ALLEN Proprietor. 
"f: A. KEITH, Manager. ts 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 


Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 
Aj quiet Hotel, Sapte nn J __sepenaiien, with a 


restaurant of peculiar ¢ onee 
BS. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


Broadway, Corner Houston St., 


NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Rooms 50 cts. and wu 
Hotel. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 
GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 











new management 
sperday. A Commer 











The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, -~_ Proprticer. 





GREENFIELD, MASS. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. Bates, 
$2.00 per day, 
o. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 














SUBURBAN WORK SOLICITED 


EB & 0O.’S, 70 Boviston 8t.3; 


The best $3.00 Hat in Boston at L. E. FLETCH- 
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* the Globe Theatre until farther notice. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


JANUARY 17, 199} 











Have been awarded the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL at the late ME- 
CHANICS FAIR, 


GEO. W. BEARDSLEY, 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Tremont Theatre Building. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


Burlesque, if not gayety, has reigned 
supreme in Boston in the present dramatic 
week. Unless we class the dainty bit of 
drollery, ‘‘Betty’s Finish,” as comedy— 
and it is certainly work of sufficient litera- 
ry quality to be so classed—the legitimate 
drama has suffered a seven days’ banish- 
ment from Boston playhouses. 

Atthe Tremont Theatre, for instance, 
the cadets have been playing ‘Injured 
Innocents,” in the paradoxical surroundings 
of general and demonstrative appreciation 
and delight. For the burlesque it frankly 
claims to be, Mr. Barnet’s skit is an un- 
qualified success; differing from most of 
its kind on the professional stage in offer- 
ing jokes which one can laugs at without 
deterioration of intellect, and spectacular 
features which one can take pleasure in 
without deterioration of morals. Both Mr. 
Barnet’s text and Mr. Pflueger’s music 
have been changed to some extent, and 
always for the brighter and better, since 
their presentation bere last spring. Local 
jokes, of course, abound and are much 
relished ; the puns are pungent, the singing 
uncommonly good and effective, and the 
dancing, especially the ballet in the last 
act, so phenomenally admirable as to sug- 
gest to all managers of burlesque the ad- 
visability of recruiting their coryphées 
from the ranks of the army, perhaps se- 
curing a troop sergeant as premiére dan- 


Murphy coiffure?) No 
could have bettered it. 


The Crystal Slipper is a ft, so far as 
popular taste is concerned, and will hold 
the Bostun Theatre stage at least two 
weeks more. 


Madame Le Plongeon’s first lecture on 
Yucatan, delivered at Tremont Temple last 
evening, proved a most tempting opening 
to what is sure to be a unique and popular 
course. 


“Dr. Bill,” with its famous kangaroo 
dance, comes to the Hollis St. Theatre next 
week ; and unforgetting friends of pretty 
Sadie Martinot will be out in force to 
welcome her back to Boston. 


The author of ‘‘Injured Innocents” knew 
his Boston, when he considered it were a 
less deadly risk to expose the luckless 
Babes to small-pox, than to expose them to 
criticism. 


The magnificent spectacle, ‘‘Kajanka” 
is booked atthe Grand Opera Honse next 
week. The scenery will be of the handsom- 
est, the costumes new and effective, and 
the dancing exceptionally fetching. 


New York dramatic critics speak with 
flattering praise of the work of Mrs. Arthur 
Dacre,(Amy Roselle,) at a matinée perform- 
ance of ‘Esther £andraz” recently given 
in that city. It is rumored that Boston 
may see Mrs. Dacre in the title-role of this 
powerfully emotional play, before the close 
of the season. 


A brilliant audience is sure to greet the 
Madison Square Company at the Tremont 
Theatre, next Monday evening, when they 
bring that quaint and delightful little 
comedy, ‘‘A Pair of Spectacles,” for intro- 
duction to the Boston audiences whose re- 
puted ‘‘cultnre” may well be tested by their 
power to appreciate work so delicate and 
so true. 


The reception given to Madame Le 
Plongeon by the New England Woman's 
Press Association, at the Parker House, 
on Tuesday afternoon, well sustained the 
reputation of the club for gracefal and 
cordial entertain! The pleasant parlors 





geuse. Little of the acting deprecated 
criticism on the score of amateurishness. 
Several impersonations would be highly 
creditable to the professional stage; nota- 
bly the Rufyan and Tuff of Messrs. Barnet 
and Stutson, the Harriet of Mr. Benton, 
and the Marguerite of Mr. Swinscoe. The 
‘“‘supers” were an amazing improvement 
upon the melancholy genuine article, the 
guard of spearmen, in especial, carrying 
themselves with impressive soldierly digni- 
ty. To-night ends this memorable engage- 
ment in a blaze of glory, with the great 
and only Carmencita adding the charm of 
her dancing to that—hardly less seductive !- 
of the ballet of the corps—we beg pardon, 
the corps de ballet. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre Mr. McNally’s 
farce-comedy success, ‘‘A Straight Tip,” 
has proved as marked an attraction as on 
its first visit. There is much spirited act- 
ing in the swiftly-moving scenes, Mr. 
Gorman, as the slow-witted and too fleece- 
able Hawkins, and Mr. Hart, as Taire the 
manager, being especially amusing. 

At the Globe Theatre ‘*The Red Hussar,” 
a comic opera by Stevens and Solomon, 
scored a distinct success less through its 
intrinsic merits than through the charm 
and ability of Miss Marie Tempest who, as 

Carroll, won the hearts—and inci- 


~ dentally the hands—of her hearers from 


the very outset, and in the single week of 
our knowledge of her has established her- 
self as a Boston favorite. Her singing of 
the waltz song in the first art aro an 
enthusiasm which can best be described as 
Tempestuous. Her support is good, and 
the opera itself, with her gracious aid, ade- 
quate to an evening’s amusement; than 
which no more is required. 

At the Boston Museum ‘‘Betty’s Finish,” 
and ‘‘The Solicitor” gain in favor with each 
presentation, and seem booked for an in- 
definite run; at the Boston Theatre ‘‘The 
Crystal Slipper” dazzles all beholders; at 
the .Grand Gpera House the shipwreck 
scene, by odd paradox, has “The 
Great Metropolis” on to popular success; 
at the Howard age ea Senate poof bur- 

ue company sung, dan jug- 
fied itself into wildly demonstrative favor ; 
at the Park Theatre Grattan and Donnelly’s 
“farcical nautical” opera, “Ship Ahoy!” 
has attracted well-pleased audiences. The 
setting of the opera is especially good, the 
scenes shifting from a tropical island to a 
man o’ war, and again to the famous hotel 


were thronged with welcome and distin- 
guished guests, and the hour was a brightly 
social one. 


A drama will be offered to the patrons of 
Pilling’s World's Museum, next week, en- 
titled ‘‘Lizette.” It is a westeru drama, 
filled with sensational ineident. In con- 
nection there will be a select specialty en- 
tertainment. In the curio hall will be seen 
Zamora, the triple-jointed man, who cannot 
be held for over a minute by ropes or 
chains bound about him. 


The most pretentious play of the season 
at the Grand Museum, corner of Washing- 
ton and Dover streets, is announced for 
next week, when the romantic drama, Alex- 
ander Dumas, ‘‘Three Guardsmen,” is to be 
produced. The play will introduce J. Gor- 
don Edwards in the character of D’A n- 
an. Mr. James K. Keene, will make his 
first appearance this season as Richilieu. 
The play will be mounted in an exception- 
ally fine manner. A fine specialty enter- 
tainment will be given. 


Among the talent hooked for next week, 
at the Galety and Bijou, are Geyer and 
Lynch, in an act entitled, ‘‘Komical Knock- 
about Komicalities”; Orrille, the daring 
equilibrist; Fred Rontey in his comedy 
sketch entitled “‘Fun in a Dining Room”; 
Walters, Gray and Llewellyn, as the ‘‘Three 
Polkadots”; the Murphys in the funny 
creation, ‘‘Rival Venders, or Ireland and 
Italy at War”; and the Nelsoo sisters in 
songs and gances Other well known 
talent will also appear. 


Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, editor of the 
New York Dramatic Mirror, denies in the 
strongest terms the newspaper rumor lately 
started that his paper is to suspend publi- 
cation. We heartily welcome Mr. Fiske’s 
denial, for the dramatic profession could 
ill spare the journal which alone voices its 
scholarly interests and worthiest ambition. 





The audience which assembled last 
Sunday night to hear Prof. Cromwell’s 
lecture on Paris andthe Louvre, notwith- 
standing the stormy and exceedingly dis- 
agreeable character of the evening, was 
the largest that hss yet attended these 
profitable and entertaining lectures, show- 
ing that the people of Boston are ually 
coming to appreciate Prof. mwell 





at Old Point Comfort. Neither text more in accordance with his deserts. The 


no 
music is original enough to call for any) 


especial mention, and the singing was 
rather better than the opera desarvede 


Announcement and Chat. 
“The Red Hussar” will hold the stage of 


At the Boston Museum ¢ 
**Betty’s Finish” and ‘The 
booked for an indefinite run. 


pleasant bill 
licitor” séems 





T/ evening was one of unusual entertainment, 


for it may be said without fear of dispute 
that to the average American the most 
interesting city in the world is Paris; and 
with the magnificent views of all its works 
of art and historical scenes Prof. Crom- 
well’s lecture wasa treat. Next Sunday 
night promises also a fine entertainment; 
the subject is Art; and the lecturer will 
—S a celebrated works of 
seen different cities of the 
Coutinent. * 


Where did Mr. Denton that Harriet ‘The following is one of the topical 
Voces cartoonist beng sey in “Ship Ahoy” which holds 


stage of the Park until farther 


| notice :— 

| The horse cars of Boston are something unique, 

Did it ever occur to you? 

| And sometimes they make a round trip in a 
week : 

Did it ever occur to you? 

| And on the electrics you'll often ebserve 

| ‘The conductor is blessed with a horrible nerve, 

| When you're asked to step out and push round 

| the curve. 

Did it ever occur to you? 





um, next week, will be W. H. Powers 
company in the romantic Irish drama, ‘*The 
Fairies’ Well.” 


The second lecture oy Mr. H. Krehbiel 
upon Richard Wagner and his works has 
has increased the good impression pro- 
duced by his opening lecture last week. 
This was upon the opera of ‘Tristan and 
Isolde,” a subject which was treated in a 
manner at once entertaining and instruc- 
tive. The series, which is given Thars- 
day afternoons in Steinert Hall, is of 
decided value to students of music and to 
all who are musically inclined. 


The fourteenth annual course in Practi- 
cal Ethics at the Christian Union was 
opened Thursday by Mr. Horace G. Wad- 
lin, chief of the State Labor Bureau, who 
delivered a lecture on the “Ethics of 
Frugality, Saving and Savings Banks.” 


Stanley's Lecture. 


Boston will have two more opportupities 
to hear Stanley, and only two. He lectures 


ject that much discussed and most inter- 
esting subject, ‘The Story of the Rear 
Guard.” Next Tuesday at the same place 
he will deliver his last lecture in Boston, 
taking as his theme ‘‘Incidents of Twenty 
Years’ Life in Equatorial Atrica.” The 
lectures begin at 8 o’clock. 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 





The Island of Juan Fernandez, once in- 
habited by Robinson Crusoe, is now ten- 
anted by a former Austrian officer, Baron 
von Roeth, who, after being forced by the 
terrible wounds which he received at the 
battle of Sadowa in 1866 to leave the army, 
grew tired of the monotony of existence in 
civilized Europe, and determined to devote 
his fortune to a life of adventure. For 
fifteen years past, says Harper's Weekly, 
he has been living on the island of Juan 
Fernandez with a small colony of natives 
and of European deserters from civiliza- 
tion, and only communicating with the 
world once a year, when he sends hig fine 
sailing yacht to Valparaiso for provisions 
and supplies. 





Censumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
ramedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of hopeless cases have been a- 
nently cured. I a! be glad to send two Bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers wno 
have rp ee they will send me their ex- 

and P. O. address 


. . Respectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Peari St., NewYork 





MUSIC HALL—STANLEY. 





Major J. B. POND has the honor to announce 
the two last a in Boston of the Great 
Explorer, HENRY M. Se 


STANLEY, 


as follows: 
SATURDAY EVENING, Jan. i7th, ats 
“Incidents of Twenty Years’ Life in Equatorial 


A 
TUEBSDAY EVENING, Jan. 20th, at 8 
“Life Among Cannibals aud Pigmies, f 
the icc ane pecs: toes 
Reserved seats $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. On sale at 
the Box Office, Se Monday morning, " 
12, at 9 o’clock. ZiAS W. POND, - 


DICOVERIES IN YUCATAN. 


Five Beautifully Illustrated Lectures by 
MME. LE PLONGEON, 

Under the Auspices of the 

| N. E. Woman's Press Association. 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 





Popular prices for tickets at hall, or of members. 


POOR RICHARD’S MAXIM: 


“At a great penny’s werth pause 
white.” SKefore Ri ng elewhere, inapect 
the popular priced clothing of the 


FRANKLIN TAILORING COMPANY 


245 Washington St.. Boston. 





Broiled Live Lobster 


—AT THE— 


METROPOLITAN, 








1162 to 1168 Washington Street. 


The attraction at the Howard Athensg- 


to-night at Music Hall taking for his sub | 


\Jamuary 16, 19 (Matinee), 21. 
* 96 Gasteeee SS ana 


PEMBERTON HOUSE 


14 to 16 Somerset street, 
(Opp- New Court Hense.) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THEATRI- 
| CAL PEOPLE, 


Be sure to give me acall before guing elsewhere 
Also Try Our 25 CENT DINNERS. 


‘TABLE ‘. BOARD -." $3.50. 
NICELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 


a. J. ELLINWOOD, Prop. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
; PARK THEATRE. 


@ndand LAST WEEK of Donnelly and Mii- 
ler’s Farcical-Nautical Opera, 


SHIP AHOY ! 


“Where it was not a giggie it was a roar." —Trans 
cript. Naval Apprentices and Boatswains from the 
Wabash. *‘Good, Isn't It! That Will Do!" 
ry) es 
Did it ever occur to you? 
MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY. 
| - — ~ —_—— -—— —_———— 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 
MADAger. .. «+--+ eecseeescsceceeee Mr. R.M Fiewp 
THE LAUGHING SEASON! 
ENORMOUS SUCCESS: 


4th Week of the Laughable New Comedy, 
In Three Acts, first time in this country 


THE BETTY’S FINISH. 
Wednesday ang 


SOLICITO , Evenings at 7.45. 
R | Saturday Matinees at? 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager...... MR, JOHN STETSON 
CONQUEST! 


So pronounced by Herald, Franeeries, and Jour 
nal, of the charming artist, MISS MARIE 
TEMPEST, who in conjunction with 


Mr. J. C. DUFF’S 
Comic Opera Company, 


Presents the Comedy Opera, 


THE RED HUSSAR, 


Performances limited to Wednesday ev’g Jan. 21. 
Thur.. Jan. 2—**The Pirates of Penzance."’ 


HOLLIS ritettie. 
| Isaac B, RICH.........4+ Proprietor and Manager. 


| Monday, Jan. 1%h.—One Week Only. 
The Latest mdon and New York Success, 


DR. BILL. 


Played 125 nights at the Garden Theatre, New York 
Original Cast, Scenery ani Effects. 





Precedea each rformance by J *s } ’ 
on. suUNSKT. y Jerome’s Master 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
January 2%tn—Fanny | avenport in Sardou's 


CLEOPATRA. 


HOWARD ATHENEUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS. ..... Proprietor and Manager. 
Commencing Monday, Jan 19. 
BOSTON THEATRE COMP’Y 


In an Elaborate Production of the Sen 
sational Drama, 


“MANKIND.” 


Matinees WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Procror & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers. 
One Week, Commencing Monday Jan. 19th. 
The Superb Parisian Speetacie, 


KAJANKA. 


Everything New, B 
Mess Radiant A. eee. 
Mere Geautifal Than Ever. 
Eve'gs at 7.45. Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. at 2. 
Next Week—Chas. T. Ellis, in Casper the Yodler. 








- GAIETY and BIJOU. 


B. F. KEITH............. -Proprietor and Manage: . 
5423 WASHINGTON STREET 545 
Week of January 19. 


BRILLIANT SPECIALTY BILL, 


Introducing Many New Features. 


Continuous Performance. 
PRICES, 20, 25 and 50 CENTS. 


| GRAND MUSEUM. 


Cerner Washington and Dover Streets. 


“THREE GUARDSMEN.” 


Sacred Concert Sunday Evening. 
Admission, 10cts. 
Reserved Seats, 10 cents Extra. 


PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 














| The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 ets, 
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{ DBEAM-LAND. 


BY S&S. WEIR MITCHELL, M. D. 


Up anchor! Up anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of dream-land 
Are thine for a day. 
Yo, heave ho! 
Aloft and alow 
Elf sailors are singing, 
Yo, heave ho! 
The breeze that is blowing 
So sturdily strong 
Shall fill up thy sail 
With the breeze of a song. 
A fay at the mast-head 
Keeps watch o’er the sea ; 
Blown amber of tresses 
Thy banner shall be; 
Thy freight the lost laughter 
That sad soyls have missed, 
Thy cargo the kisses 
That never were kissed. 
And ho, for a fay maid 
Born merry in June, 
Of lusty red roses 
Beneath a red moon. 
The star pearls that midnight 
Casts down on the sea. 
Dark gold of the sunset 
Her fortune shall be. 
and ever she whispers, 
More tenderly sweet, 
“Love am I, love only, 
Love perfect, complete. 
The world is my lordship, 
The heart is my slave; 
























I mock at the ages, | 
I laugh at the grave. 
Wilt sail with me ever, 
A dream-hauuted sea, 
Whose whispering waters 
Shall murmur to thee 
The love-haunted lyrics 
Dead poets have made | 
Ere ‘ife had a fetter, | 
Ere love was afraid?” 
Then up with the anchor! 
Set sail and away! 
The ventures of love-land 
Are thine for a day. 
— {Harper's Magazine. 





j 
| 


The Indian Prob!em. 
| 

The first step isa government just and 
strong enough to keep its own word, says | 
Harper’s Weekly. It engages to civilize | 
and educate the Indians, and it cannot do | 


the government. General Miles apparent- | 
ly favors the same disposition of them. | 
Red Cloud says: **The Indian Department 
has almost destroyed us. Save us from it. 
Let the army take charge of us. We know 
itcan nelp us. Let it manage cur ee 
in its own way.” Butif the problem be to | 
educate and civilize the Indians into citi- | 
zens, would the woik be best accomplished | 
by the War Department? An _ Indian | 
burean which should not be a_ political | 
machine would be a good beginning, and | 
suc) a bureau the present Commissioner | 
would organize if he could have his own 
way. With such a burean, with adequate 
appropriations honestly devoted to their 
purpose, with increasing schools and a 
sympathetic and friendly guidance, we 
should begin to recover Indian  confi- 
dence in our good faith, which is the indi- 
spensable condition of any successful 
Indian policy except war and extertmina- 
tion 








Cracked Dollars. 

The stamping machines at the govern-| 
ment mints, embodying as they do all the | 
best inventions obtainable, yet do not do | 
all their work with absolute perfection in | 
every instance. Occasionally a silver dol-| 
lar is turned out with a trifling defect, and | 
then the coin generally causes more trouble, | 
many times over, than it is worth. This | 
imperfection is a slight crack in the edge | 
of the coin, which is likely to escape the | 
notice of any ordinary scrutiny, but like | 


the rift in the lute of which the poet sings, | 
it makes the dollar’s music mute. 
The commonest way to test a silver coin 
0 find out whether it is a counterfeit or | 
not, is to drop it on the table or counter. 
If it has a clear ring it is supposed to be 
good. Asa matter of fact, some counter- 
eit coins now current, which are made of 
antimony and tin, have a sound almost 
identical with that of a real silver dollar. 
What makes this test still more uncertain 
is the fact that a real silver dollar with the 
little rift sounds as if it were lead when 


<4 as a crack ruins the melodiousness of 
& bell. 

When one of these defective dollars gets 
lnto circulation it spreads discord every- 
where it goes. The child takes it to the 
orner for some bread and is sent 
back without the food. Sometimes the 
nan who has passed it refuses to take it 
back, and then, likely enough, the man who 
hinks he has been swindled comes and 
auls lo have the other person arrested. 





debts. 
owe?” 


| you kindly permit me to take a chair?”"— 





BORROWED JESTS. 


BREAKING THE Law. 
Of Sabbath-breakers there’s no lack, 
But all restraints high scorning, 
The dawn was the first to e’er offend, 
For it broke Sunday morning. 
—|Philadelphia Times. 


—_—~o—— 


THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 





MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 


Pater (severely)—My son, this is a dis- 
graceful condition of affairs. This report 
says youare the last boy in a class of 


| twenty-two. 
| Henry—It might have been worse, 
| father. 


Pater—I can’t see how. 
Henry—There might 
boys in the class.—Jury. 

A SMALL MATTER. 


Young Lady (out yachting)—What is 
| the matter, Captain Quarterdeck? 
| Captain—The fact is, my dear young 
| lady, we've broken our rudder. 
| Young Lady—I wouldn’t worry about 
;that. The radderis mostly under water 
anyhow, you know, and it isn’t likely 
people will notice it.—[N. Y. Weekly. 


—o— 


MIGHT GET TIRED STANDING. 


have been more 


| ‘But before I can admitof your paying 
| yonr addresses to my daughter,” said the 
father, ‘‘I must know the extent of your 
Come, now, tell me what you 


————— 


Itwill do well enough to buy certain 
| articles at job lot sales, but there are 
jother things in which it is a great mis- 
take to practice this kind of economy. 
For instance, if a man wishes to get a 
half a dozen shirts, he will store up for 
himself a great fund of misery if he 
buys some that do not fit him simply 
| because he gets them cheap; for a little 
more money, he can have them custom made 
to fit him perfectly, and in this way he 
will insure not only a comfortable gar- 
ment, but one which will enable his outer 
clothes to set well upon his figure. The 
best custom made shirts can be obtained 
in the furnishing goods department of 
Macullar, Parker & Company. The firm 
makes a specialty of this work, employing 
only the best cutters and most careful 
workmen, and —s garment is warranted 
to fit perfectly. It may not be known 
generally, but it is well worth knowing, 
that there is connected with this depart- 
ment a laundry which for the dispatch of 
its work is hardly equalled elsewhere in 
the city. articles are received any time 
through the week and returned the second 
day after. The other articles for sale 
in this department, including hosiery and 
loves, neckwear, breakfast jackets, 

th wraps, and mackintoshes, are all the 
best in make and quality, 
| offered at a reasonable figure. 


| A Foolish Economy. 





KNEW HIS BUSINESS. 


‘*How are you?” said a young map effu- 
sively to a young theatrical manager. 
“You are looking finely; I haven't seen 





**In that case, sir,” said the suitor, ‘‘will 


[Philadelphia Times. 


~ 
AT THE HELD. | 


Boy—I be the highest in school. 

Ma—The highest in what? 

Boy—The highest in height.—[Golden | 
Days. 


LOGIC. 
‘‘What! You shook a tablespoon out of | 


the window into the street when shaking 
the tablecloth, and didn’t go down after | 





it?” Church Cleansing Co., 169 Tremont St. 


**‘No,” answered the domestic; ‘‘if it was 


a tin one it wasn’t worth going down two 
flights of steps for, and if it was silver some 
this under the present system of partisan | 41. would have got it before I could get 
agents and a political [Indian service. Mr. | there."—[Fliegende Blatter. 
Remington proposes to turn over the wild | 
Indians to the War Department.and make a | Beat 
semi-military organization in the service of | A QUEER WOMAN. 


Mrs. Lakeside (Chigago)—I should like | 


to know what’s got into that Mrs. De Fair. 
I never saw such uppishness. 
a restaurant to-day, and she pretended not 
to see me. . 
Mr. L.—Were you alone? 
Mrs. L.—No, I was with her 
—[N.Y¥. Weekly. 


husband. 


—o— 


A SUBSTITUTE SENSATION. 


“Did you ever slide down a toboggan 
chute?” 

“No; but I fellout of a balloon once.” 
—([ Puck. 


—_—_— 
THE REWARD OF GENIUS. 


Crosby—What is the largest price you 
ever got for a single poem? 

Mr. Rondo— Well, I consider that some 
verses I wrote to Miss De Rocks before 


| we were married netted me about seventy 
| thousand dollars.—[Munsey’s Weekly. 


—~2—- 


UTOPIA STILL DISTANT. 


Returned Tourist—Is Mr. Lovall still 
president of the peace-on-earth society? 

Resident—He is president of one branch 
of it. They’ve bad a split.—([Judge. 


a 


IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT. 


“John, I think I’m becoming a better 
housekeeper every day.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said the gratified 
young husband, who wasn’t tired just yet 
of praising bis little wife. *‘What is your 
latest wonderful accomplishment?” 


‘Well, I thought it all out by myself,” | 


| she continued, enthusiastically. ‘‘When i 
| found I couldn’t open the canned tomatoes 
'with the axe I used your razor, and it 
| worked just beautifully.” — [Philadelphia 
Times. 

SEEKING HIS LEVEL. 

| «Say, old man, you should call on Miss 
| Hopkinson. She’s @ bright girl—a brilliant 


| 


dropped. The opening destroys its jingle ao 


“I know it—that’s why I don’t call.— 
| (Life. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SIGN. 


——o— 


| That sign ought to attract attention, | 


if not customers. 

| “Which?” pas 

| «That one over tobacco store, 

i Cigars. Made while you. wait.”— 
Munsey’s Weekly. 


I met her in | 


you in such apparent good health for a 
long time.” 

“Yes? said the manager. 
passes would you like to have for to- 
night?”—[ Merchant Traveler. 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 
Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 





Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 


Heated Naphtha 


in Rugs. Furniture, etc., b 
- . and Kenovated. 


Process. Bedding Disin 
No extra charge for expressage. 





THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 
E. D. MANN, Proprietor. 
Pvstissep (New York) Every Tuavrspay. 
“ Between the: lines nd jotam t 
read great lessons of ih. yo Ry me ‘i 
The newsiest, brightest, wittiest, wisest, clever- 
est, most original, an4 most entertaining paper 
a 
the events. 


fashionable , 
carries with it the atmos- 


Mterary style it has 


i 


: 


: 


i 
ili 
if 
uh 
i 


ti 
BF 


inde- 

originality ; refined 

| hamor ye comment ; of jest; 

art rt stories} musta. etches, oa 
The fame of its Tigemciel 


For eale 


in America Every newsdealer sere 
‘Bae ers aa 
subscriptions — sent direct 


- One ae ae, 
Satu; three months, $1.80. Sammples free. 
Address: TOWN TOPI 
21 West 23d St., New York City, N. Y- 





D. HARRELL, 
TAILOR. 


21 ELM ST., BOSTON. 


Gentiemen’s Overcoate, Coats, Pants, Vests, &c., 
leaned, dyed and repaired on reasonable terms. 
Ladies’ Sacques a specialty. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. — 
HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 


6 45 r¢ od ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
i os y 





A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR “AR fo | 


a4 AM. ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 

1 ’ Albany. Parlorturto ° 

P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Slee ing 
‘ Cars to Chicago via Falis 


and Erie da Boston 3 also to St. 
te Geutral and Wabash Rys. 
PRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 


j J.B WATSON Gen’! Poss. Agent. 


and are all | 


‘“*How many | 


| 


| 
| 1,600 names of famed writers, experienced 


lers of excellent verse. 
| tions from these, it has been and will be 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FOR 18901. 





IMPROVED FORM. MORE PAGES. 
LOWER SUBSRCIPTION PRICE. 


MONTHLY. 


The plan of monthly publication which 
has been adopted will enable the publishers 
to present in each issue more than double 
the number of pages in any two issues as 

heretofore published, and thus lay before 
its readers a larger quantity of reading 
matter, comprising a much greater number 
of topics. It will enable us to diversify as 
well as add to the matter in each issue. 

| Goor Housekeeping has some especially 


notably features for the coming year, such 


as “Ten Mornings in the Kitchen,” by 
Miss Parloa. 


“Housekeeping — What Is It?” and 
“What Shall be our Standard for Good 
Housekeeping?” by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. 


Redfern Fashions. not simply fashions 
emanating from the establishment of that 
| great authority, but carefully selected and 
pictured expressly for Goop HovusrKrep- 
ING by Helena Rowe. 


A series of paperson “Table Drinks,” 
regarding tea, coffee and the minor bever- 


ages usually mingled by the average Ameri- 
can with his dinner. 


We shall be favored with contributions 
from time to time from those whose writ- 
ings have been so popular since the begin- 
ning of our magazine. The list is too long 
to enumerate here, as it comprises over 


housekeepers, good story-tellers and writ- 
In making selec- 


the aim of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to secure 


jor writings of those who have something 


original, novel and useful to say and who 
know how to say it wisely, entertainingly 
and instructively. Practical merit alone is 





—- | the test of acceptance of papers that are 


| Offered us for publication, and a rigid ad- 
| herence to this rule has enabled us to give 
Goop HovusEkEEPING the eminent standing- 
place it took at the start and which it has 
so well maintained, as is attested by its 


rapidly growing popularity. 


or publications. 


WE WILL CLUB 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING with any publication 
Send a postal, it costs but 
a cent, write plain and down forget to put 
down your town, street and number. 
Name just as many publications as you 
want with Goop HovusekrerinG, and if 
you take many others you will get the 
whole lot so cheap that Goop HovusEKkrEr- 
ING may be had for virtually nothing. 
You will save paper, envelopes and stamps, 
not to speak of the time you will waste in 
writing to different publishers. 


The regular subscription price is $2.40 a 
year, $1.20 for six months, $1.00 for five 
months. Twenty cents a number. All 
newsdealers sell it. Sampie Corres Free. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


American and Foreign Patents, 


And Experts and Counsellors in 





Patent Causes. 


No. 68 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal atiention given to all applications. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 





RICHARD L. GAY, 


(Formerly of Ward & Gay) 


Stationer and Engraver, 
HAS REMOVED 


| from 131 Tremont St. to 
No. 45 WINTER STREET. 
WANTED—Agenis to obtain subseribers 
for the COMMONWE.LTH. Address or cal 
| Commonwealth Pub. Oo., 25 Bromfleld St 
_ Boston. 





| 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In Every City and Town. 
Liberal Commissions terj 


$100. 


INSTALMENT 
CERTIFICATES. 


First Payment |$5. Balance $1.25 per 
month. Certificates selling now, estimated 
to mature in less than 18 months. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Everybody wants to LAY UP MONEY in 
a SAFE PLACE and MAKE MONEY on 
it at the SAME TIME. This company 
offers all such SURE inducements. IN. 
VESTORS and AGENTS call om er ad- 
dress 


Boston Co-operative 


Investment Co., 
95 MILK STREET, ROOM 38, 


Boston, Mass. 
Information FREE by Mall. 


| CURE FITS 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for a time and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 





infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
i. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl N. ¥. 


BOSTON & ALBANY 


RAILROAD. 
Only First-Class Through 
Car Route from 


NEW ENGLAND 


—TO THE— 


WEST! 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE IN EFFECT, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1890. 


No. 1—Leaves Boston 7.45 a. m. Daily. 

ped pee vesthgiee aore Car for Cleveland 
lcago. Wagner Buffet Drawing Room U 

to Albany except Sunday. 7” 

No. 3—Lea Boston 8.30 a. m. except 





Cincinnati 


Our Highest Mountain. 


It was long supposed that Mount St. 
Elias, in Alaska, was the highest peak of 
North America. Within the past century 
at least nine determinations of this famous 
mountain have been made. The Coast 
Survey observations in 1874, it was be- 
lieved, closely approached the real height 
of the mountain, though the result, 19,500 
feet, considerably exceeded any previous 
measurement. No earlier determinations 
gave the mountain 18,000 feet, and when 
the Coast Survey fixed its elevation at 
19,500 feet St. Elias stood as the tallest of 
North American summits. 

It was rather surprising news, therefore, 
says the New York Sun, when the expe- 
dition sent out by the National Geographic 
Society to ascend St. Elias on its eastern 
face returned recently with the report that 
the Coast Survey made St. Elias 4,000 feet 
higher than it really is. The expedition 
determined the height of the mountain to 
be 15,3650 feet. The same expedition also 
reduced .the heights of the neighboring 
summits of Cook and Vancouver by 4,000 
feet. Perhaps further observations will 
be required before these results are ac- 
cepted ; though the fact that the barometric 
work of the expedition tallies well with 
the angulation seems to indicate that the 
results obtained are near the truth. 

If it is found that St. El‘as is really only 
a little over 15,000 feet high, the mountain 
takes its place among a large number of 
second-class peaks, and is probably ex- 
ceeded in height by Mount Wrangel, near 
the Copper River in Alaska, which, until 
the expedition of Lieut. Allen in 1885, was 
known only from Russian records and 
native reports. Lieut. Allen's measure- 
ments give to Mount Wrangel an altitude 
of 17,800 feet, and if his observations and 
those of the r.cent expedition are correct, 
Mount Wrangel is the highest point within 
she United States, though the loftiest land 
of the continent is probably not within 
our limits. 

A while ago Prof. Heilprin led an expe- 
dition, organized by the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, for the purpose 
of studying the physical features of the 
great vocanoes in Mexico. In the recent 








UNPARALLELED OFFER TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS Ty 


Boston Commonwealth and TNE Arche, 


THE BRILLIANT BOSTON REVIEW. 

We take pleasure;in announcing that we have just perfected arrangements by which we can senq 
to new subscribers of THE COMMONWEALTH and THE ARENA, both publications for $5.00 (old sy». 
scribers of THE COMMONWEALTH must remit 50 cents extra). This is not only the most liberal omer 
ever made by a leading review, but the 


COMBINATION IS UNSURPASSED. 


Tus AgzENA, being conceded one of the few really great reviews, is without question the most libera! and pro 
gressive leading magazine published ; while Taz CommMONWEALTH under its new management,is indispensable to Bos. 
tonlans who are interested n literature. 

The subscription price of Tux Arena ts $5.00; that of the CommonweaLTH $2.50. But for five dollar we wi) 


send Tus Agena and Tux COMMONWEALTH, postpaid, for one year to new subscribers of these magazines. 





{How THE ARENA is regarded by Leading Thinkers. 
ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, LL. F.. D., S., Author of “Darwinism,” Malay Arbi 
pelago,” etc. The Eminent Scientist and Author writes the editor as follows ;— 


“I think you have succeeded in the very difficult task ot improving on all existing literary periodicals. The ar 
ticles deal with questions of vital interest of every thoughtful person, and they are al) well written, original, ang 
thorough, without being heavy.” 


REV. CYRUS A. BARTOL, D. D., the [Distinguished New England Clergyman, writes as 
follows :— 





“The place that was waiting for a periodical, not only free and able, but catholic and comprehensive, fair 4 
every thinker and just to all thought, while open to any subject in which our common humanity was concerned 
inmy judgment you fill. Tas Arena is wider and loftier than any other broad or high church. It is the most 
cosmopolitan of any magazine in this country or the world.” 

OPINIONS OF CRITICAL JOURNALS. 

“Full of mental stimulus, of breadth and vitality."—Boston Traveller. 

“Tas Anena !s a fine magazine ot the best writings."—N. 0. Picayune. 

“Atthe head of Magazine literature of a superior sort, and is more particularly designed tor educated m 
New York Times. 

“From the beginning this periodical has shown a comprehensiveness and breadth of plan anda liberalit: ts 
treatment of current questions of the day which have commended it to thoughtful readers everywhere Evening 
Transcript, Boston. 

“Tus ARENA must be numbered among the comparatively few periodicals indispensable to all persons wi 


would keep in t*- ~*~ #f current discussion regarding the important questions of the day."—Beacon, Boston 





SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ARENA. 


Although less than a year has elapsed since THE ARENA was established, during that sime a 
galaxy of brilliant and exhaustive writers have contributed papers for its pages which have rarely 
been equalled in the history of magazine literature, while it is safe to say no leading review has, in 
the same length of time, discussed so thoroughly and exhaustively the various social, religious, 
ethical, and educational problems, that are pressing upon the consideration of our people, as Tux 
ARENA. The following {partial list ot thinkers of recognized ability, who have prepared papers for 
THE ARENA, indicates the_authoritative character of the contributors, as well as the | eadth of pirit 














report of his observations as to the four 
loftiest peaks of Mexico, he determines 
their height to be: Peak of Orizaba, 18,- 
205 feet; Popocatepetl, 17,523; Ixtacci- 
huatl, 16,960; Nevada de Toluca, 14,954. 
According to his observations, therefore, 
the Peak of Orizaba is restored to the first 
place among Mexican mountains. Its alti- 
tude as determined by him is higher than 
previous observations, and in view of the 
latest measurements of St. Elias, it is not 
improbable that this giant Mexican summit 
is the bighest of all. 

Almost a century age, Johnson’s Anodyne Lin!- 
ment, a noble remedy, was first made known. 





What Makes a Book Sell. 


As an illustration of ahe important fact 
of time and book fitting together in order 
to produce a great sale, writes T. C. Craw- 
ford in the New York Tribune, Mr. 


aoe eee ose ping . * | Houghton spoke of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
at Albany with Vesti. 


Many of the critics condemned this story 


indianapolis and st. | from the point of artistic finish and in its 


to ’ 

tebuled i“? = Car 

Louis. On uneiay thie car is attached to train 
bany for Southwestern Limi- 


No.1, waiting at A 
ted (No. 1 


pro asastory. But it came at a 
time when the public mind was inflamed 


Ne. 19—Leaves Boston 2.15 p. ms Daily. | With the topic treated, and it contained so 
w , Boston to 


agner Vestibuled 8 
Detroit and Chicago. 


ae 
Ne. 5— ves Boston 3.00) p. m. Dail 


icago, via L. 8. & M. 


many touches of nature that it became one 


ves Chicago 4.50 p. m- | of the great selling books of its time, and 


has since gone into all modern languages. 


Wagner Vestibul : 
Cleveland, To ~ wg Sleeping Car to Buffalo, It isan interesting fact that the sale of 


this book still continues to a most remark- 


Ne. @—Leaves Reston 7.20 Pp. m. Daily, |Sdle degree. Mr. Houghton says that he 


qener Sleeping yy Pama, Clevelad and 


sells upon an average 30,000 copies a year. 


cago, via TL. os. & M. 8. R. R., also Wagner | Several years ago he got out a special 


Sleepsre Car to Detroit 
R. Re Wagner Vestibuled Slocping for Gung [edition of this book, of which he sold 
ur Route.” 
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land and ri " 
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cept Saturday. agner 8 
ton to Albany, arriving at 7.56 a. m. 


FOR HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN 
AND NEW YORK. 


(VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE.) 





ves Boston at 10.30 p. m. ex- 
lee Car Bos 


60,000 copies. 
One of the discoveries of an unknown 


~| writer came in the form of a little Christ- 


mas book called ‘The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol.” This book was originally pre- 

forachurch fair in San Francisco 
yay of that city. It had such 
a success locally that some of her friends 
thought it good enough to be brought out 
by an Eastern house. A copy was given to 
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has become a Christmas classic, and has 


ally a | Some touches init quite the equal of the 


| Christmas Carol of Dickens. 


THE LAST RESOURCE. 


Mrs. Brown—I'm afraid I’m only encour- 
aging my blessed husband to smoke by 
making him a present of this box of cigars. 

Cobwigger—Not at all. If that doesn’t 
care him, nothing will.—[Munsey’s Weekly. 
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and liberality of the policy of this review :— 
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James T. Bixby, Ph., D. Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 
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This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- 
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Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 
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without any danger of dragging or any il! effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 35 Cents. 
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NO MORE KOW-TOWING. 


The Young Emperor of China Pefics 
Tradition. 


precipitated by the determination of the 
Young Emperor to do away with the 
etiquette of many centuries and permit the 
representatives of foreign governments 
to approach him standing upright instead 
of prostrate before him. This, writes a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune 
at Canton, has long been a troublesome 
matter. The Emperor, it has often been 
said, isas solitary asa god. He has been 
so hedged about by ceremonials and 
etiquette that, theoretically, mortal eye 
had not been permitted to look upon him. 
His nearest relatives and his highest 
Ministers of State could only approach him 


downcast eyes and abject mien. This was 
well enough for domestic affairs. If the 
Chinese wished to worship their sovereign 
in that fashion, it was their own business. 
But when foreign Ministers were ex- 
pected to do likewise there wasa fuss. 
The ‘‘foreign devils” objected, whereupon 
they were told that they should not enter 
His Majesty’s presence of all. What was 
good enough for exalted Mandarins must 
be good enough for foreigners. But the 
Ambassadors claimed that they were the 
personal representatives of their sover- 
eigns, and were entitled to be treated as 


tions contain Special Reports of | this the Lords of Etiquette responded that 
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the Son of Heaven was above all other 
rulers, and that if any foreign kings or 
emperors wished to approach his throne 
they would have to do itina prostrate 
attitude, humbly kowtowing at his feet. 
The vision of the Queen of England or the 
Czar of Russia kowtowing before an 
almond-eyed heathen was picturesque, 
but it was not diplomacy. 
flatly said he would see the Emperor in 
Hades before he would knock his yes 
on the floor before him; and the resu 

was that Lord Amherst didn’t remain 
Ambassador at Pekin any longer, Mr. 
Ward, the American Minister, thirty odd 
years ago, also most strenuously objected 
to any such humillation,and forced the 
Mandarins to agree to let him approach 
the Emperor like a@ man, only bending 
one knee as he saluted him. There were 
those who thought the world would 


THE - FEET promptly come to an end when this con- | 
s 8 cession was made; but it didn’t. 


Again, 


ie reliable in every respect. in 1878, the American Minister led the 


way in resisting the demands of etiquette, 
and won the fight. But soon after that 
the Mandarins 
gravely regarded it as a judgment of 
Heaven upon him for allowing the ‘‘foreign 
devils” to stand on their feet and look him 
in the face. 

While the Dowager Empress was Regent, 
the whole matter was held in abeyance, 
but as soon as the boy-Emperor came to 
the throne, the foreign Ministers prepared 
for another battle, and so did the high 
lords of etiquette. The latter began to 
‘*coach” the Emyeror as to his duties. “Of 
course Your Most [liustrous Majesty will 
insist upon these barbarians assuming an 
attitude of becoming reverence,” they said. 
But the Emperor didn’t see the ‘‘of course.” 
It was all well enough for Chinamen to pro- 
strate themselves before him, if they liked 
to do so, for he had a perfect right to drive 
many bamboo splinters under their dis- 
respectful finger-nails and then chop their 
heads off to relieve them from the pain. 
But these ambassadors were not his sub- 
jects, but the representatives of other 
sovereigns, who were perhaps just as good 
as, and a great deal more powerful, thao he 
was himself. It would not do to make 
them kowtow before him. So, while his 
Ministers quivered with terror at the idea, 
he declared that he would, once and for all 
time, sweep away at least that much of the 
traditional etiquette of the court. The 
Ministers from foreign powers should be 
admitted to his presence, as men to the 
presence of aman. He would issue an im- 
perial decree, announcing this new depar- 
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ture to the world. And if the mandarins 
did not like it, they could do the other 
thing. It is understood that Prince Kung 
pretty nearly had a fit at this, and that the 
whole court spoke in whispers for three 
days. But there was no disputing the 
authority of the Emperor, and so the revo- 
lution was accepted as an accomplished 
fact. 

It is announced that the new order of 
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JOHN CLARKE, 


things will begin on next New-Year’s Day 
(Chinese calendar), when the Emperor will 
give an audience in ordinary European 
style to all representatives of foreign 
Powers, a function to be repeated every 


partakers in his crime, he will compel the 
great lords of the Foreign Office to give a 
sumptuous banquet to the foreign Minis- 
ters, at which they shall all meet as equals. 


50 CHARLES ST., near Beacon Street. | progress in all the history of China, and it 





will undoubtedly do wonders toward bring- 
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7. For Indigestion, Dyspepsia, the Stomach. 
8. For Asthma, Difficulty of Breathing, &. 

9. For the Kidneys and Bla ider (Sure). 

10. For Bright’s Disease, Swelling of Limbs. 
ll. For Diabetes, Excess of Urine, &. 

12. For the Skin, Blotches, Pimples, Blem- 


18. For the Heart, Palpitation, Shortness of 
Breath, ’ 
14. Forthe,cure of Fite, St. Vitus’ Dance, &. 


SPECIFICS. 


VIN DE L’/AMOUR, the newfFrench 
l 5. Aphrodisiac, for Nerve Exhaustion, Mus- 
cular Weakness and Decay, Brain Weariness, Ir- 
resolution and Feebi to youth and 
advanced age, Barrenness, Impotency, Loss of 
Sexual Instinct and Power, those pernicious 
errors common to the tho tless in early life, 
it is the omly specific. Invaluable to both 
sexes, to follow the bath or ball. Non-Poisonous, 
Pure Herbal. 


Weak Wen contemplating Marriage will 
find the above a Sure Specific. 


The high standing of the Inventor of 
the above specifics is ample; guarantee of 
SUCCESS. 


Wesend upon return of examination blanka 
| Full Stock of Specialties, with ample direc- 
| tions for treatment, properes for each indi- 
vidual case and shipped in plain packages if re- 
| quired. Send for Medical Magazine and free ex- 
amination blanks at once. Critical cases should 
| not delay, but apply personally when possible, 
jat DR. SWEETS SANITARIUM AND MEDI- 
|CAL INSTITUTE, 16 UNION PARK STREET, 
| BOSTON, 16. 


| C, H. TYLER, 
ACCOUNTANT, 


| 113 DEVONSHIRESST., Room 8. 
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“BOSTON VEGETABLE VAPOR” 


A Great Achievement in the Science o 
Surgery. 


A Perfectly Safe and Picasant Substitute 
for Chloroform, Ether and Nitrous Oxide 


FOR 


The Painless Extraction of Teeth and All 
Surgical |Operations. 





Ether and chloroform have long held sway over all 
other anwsthetics. Nitrous oxide has only been em- 
ployed to produce temporary anawthesta, and could never 
be used in general surgery on account of its fleeting 
qualities. 

Schift ('TImparziale) arrived at the following conclu- 
sions, after more than five thousand experiments: 
“Chioroform can cause death at the inspiration. 


_| Ether ts safer and less dangerous.” 


Dr. Litch, In the “American System of Dentistry,’ 
says: “Nitrous oxide gas is not a true anwsthetic agent, 
and that it produces insensibility only by causing 
aephyxia.” It is also lable to cause ym pop Bright's 
disease, diabetes, and other afflictions, and in some cases 
the patient loses his lite. The after effect of nitrous 
oxide gas in many cases is something fearful to contem- 


plate. 

Dr. H. C, Wood. tn an able article in the Dental Cos- 
mos of October, states that “nitrous oxide or laugh- 
ing gas can never be used for the general purposes of 
the surgeon, on account ofits excessive fugacious- 
ness." 

Knowing these facts with regard to both ether and 
chloroform, and having learned from long experience in 
his profession the inconvenience of using nitrous oxide, 
on account'of the excitement produced by it upon the 
Patient at ,the time when it is most necessary that he 
should be kept quiet, Dr. Mayo spent much time'in seek 
ing to discover an anmsthetic that should be free from 
these objections and dangers. He began to try experi- 
ments with various vegetable compounds, and after re- 
peated combinations and changes, both as to kind and 
proportions, the vegetable anwsthetic was discovered in 
April, 1883. 

t works like a charm, being appticable to all classes 
and conditions, to the child as well as the adult, and 
to the most delicate and sensitive woman as well as to 
the strong and hardy man; also to persons having a ten- 
dency to heart affection and pulmonary diseases, and in 
every case the patient returns quickly to sensibility and 
perfect comfort. 

Tt has since been used in over 1,000,000 operations suc- 
cesstully and In severe surgical operations. It is crowned 
with brilliant success, and is pronounced periectly safe, 
effective and reliable. None of the objectionable features 
peculiar to.other anwathetics present themselves. 

Endorsed by the leading surgeons, physicians and den- 
tists throughout the world. 

Below we give a few of our testimonials from some ot 
Boston's most prominent surgeons. 


STATEMENT OF DR. THORNDIKE. 


Boston, August 15, 1888. 

This certifies that I removed in the back of Mr. J. D. 
Moore a tumor weighing two pounds and three-quarters. 
Tt was situated over the left scapula. The time occupied 
in removing ft, and tn dressing the wound, was twenty- 
two minutes, The patient was Insensible during the 
whole operation, and came out from the influence of the 
anzsthetic 6 ily and perfectly, without nausea or an 
{ll effects. he agent used was prepared by Dr. U. K. 
Mayo, the dentist, who claims that it is a new discovery 
ofhis own. “I consider this anmsthetic the safest the 
world has yet seen.” Ww. H. Tuornpixe, M. D., 

92 Boylston St. 

A DELICATE CASE. 

Dr. U. K. Maro: 


ear Sir—I wish to express to you the pleasure and 
en fesatisfaction afforded me by your administration of 
the Vegetable Anwsthetic in the case of the Infant seven 
months old upon which I operated at your office yester- 
day. Although it occupied over fifteen minutes, you kept 
the child insensible to pain. With the advantage of per - 
fect safety and entire absence of disagreeable after effects , 
the Vegetable Anesthetic certainly ought to be preferred 
to any other. I thank you for the opportunity of testing 
and proving its merits. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. PHILLIPS, M. D., 
165 Boylston street, Boston, 


Boorusy SuRGIcAL Hosrrran. 

This is to certify that at the request of the patient Dr. 
U. K. Mayo came to my private hospital and adminis- 
tered the Boston Vegetable Vapor to a patient on whom I 
= tp and washed out utroperitoneal abscess. 

he patient was under the anwsthetic for about 22 
minutes. It worked to the entire satisfaction of the 
patient and myself. ALONZO BOOTHBY, M. D., 

No. 1 Worcester square. 
DR. U. K. MAYO, 

Dear Sir—It gives me great pleasure to ecmnowietge to 
you the wonderful effects of your anmwsthetic which you 
administered to my wife du » & very severe curgleal 
operation of a recent date. uring #n ot 
twenty-two minutes she was perfectly free from pain. 
Soon as the — was over she awoke as from a 
quiet sleep, without any of the {lI effects we see produced 
by ether. It is just that I should state that on two former 
occasi an attempt was made to administer ether to 
her and both times with serious results; the last time 
came near being fatal, she remaining in a partial state ot 
asphyxia for 48 hours nnd underthe care of one of our 
best surgeons. After seeing the effect producod upon my 
wife In her feeble condition I consider the “Vegetabe 
Anesthetic" perfectly safe under all circumstances and 
must ere long supersede all other anesthetics. 

H. R. THAYER, M. D, 





DR. U. K. MAYO— ° 

This isto certify that I was ‘present during a su 
operation of a serious character performed at Boothby's 
Surgical Hospital, in which Dr. Mayo's “Vegetable Anaws- 
thetic,” was very fully applied. A thesia was 
complete, and the patient experienced no pain nor an 
iN] effects. DAVID THAYER M. D. 
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have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
of cases of the worst kind and of 


inits efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
7. Ae Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Brown's New Life! 


Brown’s New Life is well. known to the profes 
sion as a powerful tonic tothe nervous system 
especialy the spinal cord, and can be relied upon 
as possessing real Aphrodisiac Powers. It is in- 
dicated in mentai over work, sexual debility and 
impotency. It is decidedly t ficial in cases of 
noctural emis¢ions, the result of excesses, mental 
apathy or indifference, and in an enfeebled con- 
dition of the general system, with weekness or 
dull pain In the lumboscoral region. In d 

uliar to women, it is one of the most valuable agents,act 
Ing as an uterine tonic and gradually removing abnormal 
conditions, while at the same time it imparts tone and 
vigor; hencedt is of value in Leucorrhea, Amsnernan, 
t 








Dysmen , and to remoye the tendency to repea 
miscarriage. In cases of impotency it is 1 ecces tha! 
the administration of this medicine be contin from 
three to four weeks, or until the system is ly un- 
der the nfluence of the remedy. ice, $1.10 per 

For sale by all druggists,,or;sent.by mail. 


BROWN & LIFE COMPANY, 





635 Washington St., Boston. 
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LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
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thereon the cash sur- 
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insured is entitled usetts Statute. 
» rates and values any age sent op 
pplication to the Company's 
BENJ. F. STEVENG, President. 
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To be tound only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 
38 Boviston Street. Hotel Peiham. 
The Cheapest and Best Place to buy 


SPECTACLES 


—AND— 


EYEGLASSES 
And be correctly fitted, is at 
A. J. LANDRY & CO.’S, 
231 Washington Street, 


(Opp. Daily Globe Building.) 


EN. MIKE 
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~ GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 

us to execute every description of Laundry wort 

in a most satisfactory manner. 

OUR SPECIALTY: 

SHIRTs, COLLARS and CUFFS, 

LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES. 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc, 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


eneare, Zoned was Dyed equal to new. Ala 
Senc postal for seam to call. "Upwards o 

40 gy br nny located thro ut the cits 

proper, kline, Jamaica Plain Dorchester, 

Send all orders to 

Grifith’s Steam Laundry Co., 

175 Dudley Street. 


Tel.phone No. 6521-2. 


Wines and Liquors 
JOHN S. DOANE & CO., 


Im and wholesale dealere in Wines and 
Liquors (at the old stand), 149 and 151 Black- 


ter’s prices." 

Duffy Malt Whiskey, per bottle 

G@. 0. Taylor Whiskey, per bottle.... 
Ky. Bourbon Whishy, per gal.. 

New England Rum, per gal 

All the Finer Grades Equally Low. 


Sent C. O.D. to anyaddress. Family trade @ 
specialty. All goods guaranteed. 


M. W. CROCKER 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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Gents’ Fine Silk, Cas- 


35 Province Street, Boston. 
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13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 





Laundry work called for and delivered to a 
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Ouse work done by the hundred at 


Four hours only uired. Send postal or tele 





+ | Phone and we will call immediately. 


stone street, Boston, We sell at lowest “Cut 


GRANITE IRONWARE, 


xa RECOMMENDED BY THE LEADING CHEMISTS OF THE WORLD. ~ex 
SOLD EVERY W HERE. 


GREENWOODS 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITER 


SERVICE.  sosron, mass. 


Fifty or more duplicates in fac simile at short 
notice, by our Patent ping Process. Both 
Time an he! saved. 8S. copied in specially 
large type, neatly bound and prepared for publi 
desk use. Good spelling, correct punctuation and 
neat work guaranteed. All mail and express or 
ders prepaid; all MSS. while in our hands kept 
securely in Fire Proof Safe. 


PHONOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE. 








61 COURT STREET, 


Stenographic Work of al) kinds. 
Stenographers Furnished. 
Copytng with Machine or Pen. 
Specifications, Legal Documents, MSS., &c, 
Machine Dictation a Speciality. 
Operator and Machine Furnished. 
Envelopes ar.d Special Circular Work. 
Shorthand and Typewriting Taught. 
Stenographic and Typewriting Supplies. 
Stenographic Clerks Furnished. 
Typewriters Bought, Sold and to Rent. 
Stenographic Literature of all Kinds. 
Telephone,2605. 


BOSTON 


First in this city—Fdison Phonographic Machine plac 
in the office «f contracting parties, free of charge, sa 
parties to dictate into machine and I wil! collect nders 
as often as necessary and deliver the Type Written tray 
script,(with dispatch), ready for mailing, excepting signa 
ture. Send for circular of information. 


Fire Proof Safe. 





: Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, 


63 ELM STREET. 


All hinds of Custom Boots and Shoes Made to Measure. 
PRICE LIST FOR LEATHER WORK: 
Hecling, te. Tapping Women's Boots, 4c; Heeling, 200 
eelin . 8 ’ > Meeting, . 
Misses! hoots, ibe} Heeling, l5e. 
All kinds of fine hand-sewed Repairiug. 
All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes 
repaired at short notice and warranted. Rub- 
ber Soles ALE. to leather Boots 


A lot of Sample Shoes, 
FOR S E, Sbop-worn Hoote and 
hoes, a lot of have been repaired 
and not called for, & lot of Misfits. 
All kinds of Mens apd Boys’ Boots and 
Shoes at very Low Prices. A specialty 
made of Men's Heavy Goods for Sportsmen, Drivers, and,others who uire them. 
GEO A “DREW 63 ELM STRERT, between Washington Street and 
. + ’ Dock Square, BOSTON. 


CARPETS  BISTON GARPET CLEANING Cf 


Taken up, Cleaned. Fitted § AND 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON. 


and Re-laid iv the best 
Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 
Also Taking Up, Sewing and Laying. 


45c.; 
Tapping 








manner by Experienced 
Workmen. 





~ BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders im Stecks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadeciphia and Galtimore. 
A. L. BROWN, W. J. RILEY, 








Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y. Cotion ©° 





EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


THE CRAWFORD 


No. 611 Washington St.; Under United States Hotel; No. 36 Park Squaré; 


Sold in Boston fnly at Our Six Crawford Shoe Stores: no. 45 Green st.; No. 58 Main St. (Charlestown District); No. 2164 Wash 


ington St. ‘Roxbury District.) 





